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LORD PALMERSTON’S DICTATORSHIP. 


MONG the wonderful occurrences which will make 

this age remarkable in history, it is not the least won- 
derful that Lord Patmersron should have been placed beyond 
dispute at the head of the English nation. Who would have 
marked him out for this eminence twenty, or even ten years 
ago? Who could have imagined that his star would be so 
completely in the ascendant when that luminary shone with 
so feeble and equivocal a ray? Till quite recently he can 


hardly be said to have taken a part in home politics, of 


which even now his ignorance, for a Minister, is great. He 
was known only as a diplomatist—a character little appre- 
ciated by the most undiplomatic of nations. Even as a 
diplomatist he had won a reputation only for great cleverness, 
restlessly displayed in small and somewhat objectless in- 
trigue. He had obtained for the English name a little re- 
spect of a questionable kind, mingled with a great deal of 
unquestionable detestation. He was the grand author of 
“a great nation’s little wars,” and of a great nation’s bad 
name for bullying small Powers. To his shallow diplo- 
matic pugnacity and want of insight into the real course 
of the world, we mainly owe it that we have been so 
deeply committed to maintaining the soundness of the 
rotten Turkish Empire, and taking upon us all the burdens 
which the defence of an effete fanaticism entails. He 
above all men laboured to accumulate that treasure of 
hatred 1 England which is laid up in the heart of 
Spain. e was the Don Quixote who, bestriding his 
diplomatic Rosinante, and armed with Mambrino’s helmet, 
tilted against giants and dragons for Don Pacirico. His 
was the gasconade about Civis Romanus, and all the ridicule 
which that impertinent plagiarism from the past drew down. 
His anti-Russian spirit was probably not guiltless of the 
Afghan war. To his lofty sense of the national honour we owe 
that at this moment, when every ship and man is needed at 
home, we are entangled with the most sinister of allies in an 
expedition to the other side of the globe, for the purpose of 
impressing on a barbarous nation the elevating moral lesson 
that river pirates are under the protection of the English flag. 
All these errors and absurdities are swallowed up in the 
grand and capital error of casting a nation, whose character and 
os depend on her fidelity to the cause of liberty, at the 

of a tyrant red-handed from the treacherous destruction 
of free institutions, and introducing this tyrant in triumph 
to the friendship of our Queen, and to the highest order of 
English chivalry. It was a blunder as great as though a 


“Minister of Queen Exizaneru had advised her—the head of 


the Protestant interest in Europe—to invite Cuartes IX. 
to England and confer the Garter on him on the morrow of 
the St. Bartholomew. It was a blunder of the most damning 
kind, for it betrayed not only a miserable lack of sagacity, but 
a miserable indifference to honour. The business of Savoy, 
being diplomatic, excites “the most painful feelings” in Lord 
PaLMeErston’s mind, Were no “painful feelings” excited in his 


mind by reiterated perjury, by outrageous license, by the cold-’ 


blooded butchery of innocent people in the streets of Paris? He 
is just beginning to feel the “pain,” when other Englishmen 
have grown almost callous to it by its repetition, What is 
there in the Prime Minister to set against this? Cleverness, 
shrewdness, a strong heart, a vigorous constitution, an elas- 
ticity almost touching at seventy-four, vast Parliamentary 
experience, tact in managing the House of Commons, an ac- 
knowledged European position, a great knowledge of the 
Courts and some knowledge of the parties of Europe, a 
political temper like that of the nation at the present 
moment—Conservative under a profession of Liberalism—and 
now, at last, a sense of the danger arising from the character 
of the French Expsror in unison with that of the nation. 


Blender qualifications to make » man all-powerful in England! 


Yet Lord Patmerston is all powerful. The Opposition 
taunts him with the failure of his measures, but the country 
cares not a pin provided he keeps office. He has men in his 
Ministry superior perhaps in talents, certainly in the union 
of talent with character, to himself. Yet, while the present 
crisis lasts, he might turn off any one of these men, not in- 
deed without great injury to the public service, but without 
loss of his own power. 

Does this state of things show good sense on the part of 
the nation? We think it assuredly does. Under the pres- 
sure of a great peril, which hypocritical speakers and trivial 
writers may affect to ignore, but which the people justly 
and deeply feel, England has, in fact, met the emergency by 
creating a Dictator, whose duty is not to pass Reform Bills 
and regulate Paper-duties, but, like that of the Roman Dic- 
tators to see ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat—that the 
State passes safe through a great crisis. So long as Lord 
PALMERSTON can say that this duty is performed, it will be 
a sufficient plea in public estimation to any charges of legis- 
lative failure. The Romans, when the State was in imminent 
peril, thought it necessary to sweep aside the Constitution 
and suspend the laws. In extreme peril, such as that of in- 
vasion, we might find it necessary to do the same. At 
present the Constitution lends itself admirably to the 
need. It is enough to make the best man we have 
Minister, and place him, by a general expression of 
public opinion, above the ordinary trammels of party and the 
ordinary liabilities of party government. This the nation 
has done; and it is as well at once to recognise the fact, and 
abstain from making irrelevant objections to the wise deci- 
sion of a practical people. The world may see that freedom 
has in it resources not commonly appreciated—that it can 
adapt itself to the emergencies of war as well as to the more 
congenial work of peace, and that it can give itself at need 
a unity and a force which are imagined to be the attributes 
of military despotisms alone. The increase of our dan 
would perhaps call forth a still more striking exhibition of 
the same power. That Lord Patmerston is the best man 
we have for the purpose, taking into consideration ability, 
force of character, position, fitness for the special crisis, seems 
to, us past dispute. He has risen with the situation, 
and displayed not only greater Parliamentary power than 
he had before evinced, but a more serious sense of responsi- 
bility than had previously marked his light and somewhat 
giddy career. It is a remarkable instance of the deve- 
lopment of new qualities—new, at least, in degree—at 
an age when, though the original qualities sometimes 
remain ip vigour, development has generally ceased. 
Granting that the dictatorship of Lord PaLwerston is not 
a good, it is, at all events, the least evil. We want a man to 
secure us against the power and designs of the French 
Emperor. Lord Pauwerston has, indeed, been worse than 
tardy in recognising the French Emperor's character; and 
his moral position in Europe, and that of the nation he 
represents, are weakened by that fact. But look to the 
other party—that y which, if it had adhered to its 
honourable traditions, instead of being led astray by shallow 
cunning, would at this moment be at the head of Euro 
You see, in the Lords, the ex-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
who proclaimed to the British Peers, with oafish jubilation, 
the victory of a usurper over law and the triumph of universal 
suffrage. In the Commons, you see an aspirant to the leader- 
ship who has richly earned, by his sycophancy, the reward of 
a sub-prefectship, and who lies under vehement suspicion of 
having actually offered a‘foreign despot the use of the Con- 
servative party for his purposes, if he would play into the 
hands of its leaders, and help them to clamber into place. On 
the Italian question, at any rate, Lord PALMERSTON'S views 
are, and always have been, those of the English Pa: 
His rival has been flattered by that “very courteous Power, 
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Austria, into an enunciation of the sapient and genial pro- 
position that the friends of Italian liberty ought to be dis- 
couraged as * Whigs.” 

Yet we must not forget that this septuagenarian dictator- 
ship has its disadvantages. Lord Patmerston, though his 
physical strength may be scarcely impaired by age, is in 
some respects a bad Minister because he is so old. He 
belongs in all his ideas and sentiments to a past generation, 
and a generation which in this moving age is separated from 
its suecessor by an interval equal to at least a century of 
ordinary time. He does not understand the great moral 
forces which have come into operation since his intellectual 
prime, and whose deep, undiplomatic agency, regardless of 
treaties and protocols as that of the volcano and the earth- 
quake, is transmuting before our eyes the whole order of the 
civilized world. He cannot help, nor can the organs which 
speak his sentiments help, treating a great moral convulsion 
as a complicated diplomatic situation, and talking of the 
possibility of our being drawn into war by a “ complication,” 
while they ignore the apprehensions which every man of 
sense avows, and on which they are themselves compelled to 
act. We do not mean that the day of a sound and firm 
diplomacy is gone by, or that political philosophy is to be 
imported into diplomatic notes; but we do mean that 
a Minister's diplomacy is not likely to be sound and 
firm unless he thoroughly understands, not his craft 
only, but his age. Most reflecting men have qualified 
their views as to the necessity of remote military outposts, 
and of “ Empire” generally, to a nation’s greatness, since the 
inauguration of Free-trade, and the diffusion, partly through 
that practical lesson, of juster views as to the bonds really 
subsisting between nations, and their dependency for pro- 
sperity and happiness on each other. Lord PaLmersron is still 
living in the conquering and Protectionist age of CuaTHAm. 
He has, indeed, recently made and enunciated the notable 
discovery that commercial intercourse tends to preserve amity 
between nations; but his commercial intrigue with the 
Emperor, styled the French Treaty, is a proof that the true 
bearing of this discovery has not yet become familiar to his 
mind. Obsoleteness of ideas—that is the danger we have to 
apprehend even from an old age so blooming and vivacious as 
that of the Premier, We accept and applaud Lord Patmer- 
eToN’s temporary ascendancy as a measure of public security 

roceeding from the sound practical instinct of the nation. 
But we are glad that the nation is not seventy-four. 


ITALY AND EUROPE. 


majority of the European Governments regard the 
Italian movement with ill-will, and all are watching it 
with anxiety, yet at no former time have so many reasons 
combined to discourage actual interference. The Emperor 
of the Frencu, after the success of the Savoy plot, and the 
failure of his agitation in Belgium and the Rhenish provinces, 
wisbes that the neighbouring Powers should resume their 
ordinary habits of security and mutual distrust, and that his 
own subjects should not associate the name of his dynasty 
with the burdens of perpetual war. It would also be 
difficult to France to select a pretext for intervention or a 
canse to defend in Italy. The King of Napies has run 
away, and nothing has been said of the son of Murat. The 
protection of the outlying Ecclesiastical provinces would 
only increase the embarrassment which is already produced 
by the wrongful occupation of Rome. It would be nécessary 
for a French army to govern the insurgent population as 
well as to conquer it; and the example of Austria is not 
encouraging to foreign rulers of Italian populations. No 
French politician sympathizes with the union of the Penin- 
sula into one considerable kingdom ; but the hope of future 
dissensions, and the absence of any present encouragement 
from indigenous faction, may confirm the resolution of 
acquiescing in a result which is apparently inevitable. The 
suspicion that a second bargain of Plombiéres has been con- 
cluded at Nice is probably deduced rather from experience 
and seeming probability than from actual information. The 
alienation of Sardinia or of Elba would destroy the vast 
popularity of the Royal dynasty, and all projects of the kind 
were formally repudiated by Count Cavour during the late 
session of the Parliament at Turin. By cstensibly censuring 
the invasion of the Roman States, the French Government 
retains the power of deciding on its future course as the 
interests of the moment may direct. If the edifice of Italian 
unity is completed, it will be easy to boast that “ France 
“ remains at peace for an idea,” 


The active hostility of Austria would be far more legiti- 
mate, if the circumstances of the Empire admitted of ener- 
getic action ; but the commencement of a war might inter- 
rupt the reforms which ean alone avert disruption, and it is 
better to risk the loss of Venetia than to give occasion for a 
revolt in Hungary. By allowing the presence of Kossuta 
and of Kuiapxa at Turin, the Sardinian Government holds 
out an intelligible menace, which would immediately be 
realized if an Austrian army from the Mincio ventured 
southward across the Rubicon. Two or three of GARIBALDI'S 
ablest officers are Hungarian exiles, and they might easily 
persuade their leader that the independence of Italy would be 
best secured by the promotion of their own designs. It would 
also be impossible for Austria, in the event of a collision with 
Piedmont, to rely on the neutrality of France, and in this 
quarrel alone the sympathies of England would be enlisted 
on the side of change and revolution. It is not even certain 
that the Austrian armies would be able to obtain the supe- 
riority in Central Italy. The native army will now be re- 
cruited from a population of more than twenty millions, 
and the sea is absolutely controlled by the Italian fleet. 
The harbour of Ancona is already blockaded, and in case 
of war, both shores of the Adriatic would be exposed, without 
resistance, to Admiral Persano’s attacks. Trieste, as a 
German city, is probably exempt from insult ; but the Scla- 
vonic provinces, even if they failed to welcome a maritime 
invader, could scarcely interrupt his communications with 
Hungary. If war is inevitable, the contest will be most 
advantageously maintained by Austria under the shelter of 
the Quadrilateral. The Pors’s quarrel would only superadd 
the burden of an unjust cause and the aid of the dispirited 
remnant of a defeated army, which, after the battle of the 
18th instant, retains little more than a nominal existence. 

Russia, Prussia, and the minor German Governments 
regard the Italian enterprise with unconcealed repugnance ; 
but Russia, still weakened by the Crimean war, is desirous 
of repose, and is incapable of the imprudence of an actual 
intervention in Italy. Any formal expression of diplomatic 
disapproval is perfectly compatible with inaction on the part of 
a Court which never accorded complete recognition to Louis 
Puiapre. An insurrection in Hungary would, under pre- 
sent circumstances, be unpalatable to Russia ; and on the 
whole, the risk of revolution will be diminished by the un- 
resisted reduction of the Roman States, The Government of 
St. Petersburg is fortunately debarred from the pretence of 
religious devotion to the schismatic Head of the Latin Church, 
If Vicror EmMAnveEL succeeds in consolidating his kingdom, 


he has no natural cause of antagonism with Russia; and, for - 


the present, distance and expediency will furnish a sufficient 
security against active intervention. 

The interest of Germany in the Italian struggle is at 
once nearer and more complicated. The absorption of 
several petty States by one vigorous dynasty cannot but 
remind the German Princes that the position and claims of 
Prussia are analogous to those of Piedmont. The changes 
which commenced with the war of 1859 are naturally unpa- 
latable to patriotic Germans, so far as they recal the defeat 
of Austria and the alarming preponderance of France ; but, 
beyond the region of Courts and the circles of diplomatists, 
the constitution of a united nation is welcomed as a prece- 
dent by the communities which have lon ry some their 
distribution under six-and-thirty rulers. e Prussian Gé- 
vernment itself, though it might put itself forwartl as the 
tepresentative of the national feeling, shrinks with a loyal 
and timid reluctance from encroachments on dynastic rights. 
No Power has so much to gain by a general reorgunization ; 
but the Recent, though a patriot, still retains the profes- 
sional sympathies of a Prince, nor can he forget that the 
natural enemy of Germany was recently the ally and patron 
of Piedmont. The danger of war also influences the judg- 
ment of cautious German politicians. Although Prussia has 
wisely refused to guarantee the Austrian possessions in 
Venetia, many circumstances might force the Confederation 
into the struggle when it had once begun, Revolutionary 
movements in the Eastern provinces of Austria would 
stimulate the undying jealousy and dislike with which the 
central nation regards its less civilized neighbours. Even 
the Magyars might become as obnoxious to Germany as 
the Poles or the Croats if a coalition of foreign races 
threatened the Imperial dynasty of Austria. Judicious 


Prussian statesmen would rejoice at the abandonment of 
Venetia, but in an obstinate war it is impossible that their 
sympathies should be on the side of Italy. Austria has 
hitherto alienated popular good will by protecting, on the 
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north as well as on the south of the Alps, the claims of 
Princes against the rights of the people. Perseverance in the 
same erroneous policy would ultimately lead to the entire 
preponderance of Prussia, if not to the reconstruction of a 
German Empire under the HonenzoLuern dynasty. For 
the present, misfortune seems to have convinced even the 
Government of Vienna that it is not expedient to resist the 
universal wishes of the nation, The Italians cannot be too 
careful to abstain from identifying the obnoxious possessors 
of Venetia with the German Confederation, for wholesale 
abuse of the Tedeschi may be resented by even more for- 
midable opponents than those who garrison the works of 
Mantua and Verona. No catastrophe would be more fatal 
to Italian independence than the political ruin of the only 
Continental Power which can permanently impose respect 
on French ambition. It is at present the interest of Austria 
only to accept the Italian challenge under circumstances 
which will engage Prussia and Germany in the quarrel. 
The Prince Recent will not voluntarily make war in de- 
fence of Venetia, and he is wholly uninterested in the spolia- 
tion of the Pops, except on general grounds of Conservative 
seruple. It will be the fault of Piedmont or of GARIBALDI 
if the hostility of the Confederation is wantonly provoked. 

A conélusive argument against interference on the part 
of Russia, Prussia, or Austria ought to be furnished by the 
decided and intelligible policy of England. The apocryphal 
alliance against France which was lately announced in a 
Belgian paper is but the reflection of an actual tendency to the 
revival of old relations. Recent experience has shown that 
only one Power in Europe is likely to attempt a war of 
aggression, and the general tranquillity will be best ensured 
by a common determination to allow no further rectification 
of natural boundaries. In the event of any disturbance of the 
balance of power, the peaceable States which may be menaced 
can count securely on the assistance of England, and it is clear 
that the advantage of the potential coalition is principally 
on the side of the Continental Governments. The friendship 
and aid which may be relied on for the defence of the Rhine, 
of Belgium, or of Switzerland would be absolutely forfeited 
by an attack on the independence of Italy. Lord Patmer- 
ston and Lord Joun Russewu have fully represented the 
national feeling in their steady protest against foreign inter- 
ference in Italy. While they were willing to acquiesce in 
the existing territorial divisions, they recognised the com- 
mon interest of all Italians in the destinies of their country, 
without waiting till national unity passed from an aspiration 
into a fact. If it were possible that the Ministers or their 
successors in office should repudiate their avowed policy, no 
statesman or party could lead the country into any measure 
which would be opposed to Italian freedom. Evena renewal 
of the cordial understanding with France would be less un- 
popular than an adhesion to the repressive system of a re- 
newed Holy Alliance. 


THE SCHONBRUNN BANQUET. 


bg birthday of the Czar has been celebrated by the 
Emperor Francis Josep with a banquet sufficiently 
splendid to do justice to so great, an occasion as the recon- 
ciliation of Russia and Austria. The quarrel of these old 
allies has ended in a renewal of love, and it would be diffi- 
cult to express joy at any political event with more perfect 
candour than the Empzror displayed when he drank the cup 
of friendship to the health of his brother Sovereign, The 
world is to understand henceforth that these monarchs are 
perfect friends. They have toasted each other at State ban- 
quets, and they are soon to meet at Warsaw. Naturally, the 
world asks what this reconciliation means, and what it will 
lead to? What it does not mean is tolerably obvious. It is 
in the highest degree unlikely that Russia will again be 
asked to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, The 
last intervention in Hungary ended in Austria being ex- 
~~ to abandon her independent position as a European 

ower, and humbiy follow wherever Russia chose to lead 
her. It is even now thought a great act of magnanimity in 
Russia to overlook the ingratitude exhibited by Austria 
in taking a line of her own. Austria cannot stoop 
again to incur an obligation of which she now knows 
the cost, for, if she did, she would abandon all pretensions to 
be a great Power, and she cannot exist at all as a small 
Power. Her several members only cohere together because 
they like the prestige and perceive the advantages of belong- 
ing to a State of the first rank. Still less can it be supposed 
that a new Holy Alliance is meditated. The unmolested posi- 


tion of the Piedmontese before Ancona seems to be an ample 
guarantee that nothing of that kind is running in the heads 
of the reconciled Sovereigns, This union, to which Prussia 
is a party, is not intended for offensive purposes of any sort, 
The Cabinet of Vienna has thought proper to give a distinet 
assurance that no active coalition against France is intended, 
The assurance will be considered superfluous by all those 
who know the present position of Austria and Russia, 
Neither of those countries can raise money on loan, This 
one fact speaks volumes, They will not go to war unless they _ 
cavnot possibly help it. There are circumstances under 
which nations will fight although they have got no money; 
but the purse must be full before offensive war is voluntari 
sought. 

The real object of the political union celebrated at Schén- 
brunn is, we may be quae sure, to establish, not a centre of 
hostile activity, but a mutual passive insurance against France, 
That the policy of Louis Napotgon should have driven the 
three great Powers on the East of France into a formal 
union ostentatiously announced, is a fact that does not cease 
to be important because the united Powers will not fight if 
they can help it. It is a great thing if, by some means or 
other, Europe can put a stop to the peculiar kind of war which 
the French Emperor has invented to suit the necessities of 
the very peculiar relation which he occupies towards his own 
subjects. What he likes is a war brilliant, not dangerous— 
but, above all, short. This gives him éc/at. It keeps alive the 
love of military glory which kills the love of liberty in 
France, and it frees him from the peril of disgusting his 
subjects by the burden and drain of a protracted struggle. 
In order to accomplish this object it is necessary that he 
should attack a great State, or there is no glory, and that 
he should attack it when it is isolated, or the war might last 
long enough to cause discontent in France. The difficulty 
is to find a constant succession of isolated great Powers, and 
Europe has naturally given itself some pains to thwart a 
policy which threatens to sweep off a hundred thousand men 
every two or three years, in order that a French adven- 
turer may continue to smoke his cigar in the inside of the 
Tuileries, England has adopted some sensible precautions 
against her only danger—that of being overpowered by a 
coup de main—and feels tolerably confident that the Emperor 
will think twice before he attacks a State that will be as 
happy to fight him for six years as for six months, if he 
insists on beginning the struggle. The Continental Powers 
have had recourse to the equally efficacious policy of 
acting on the defensive, and of acting together. They de- 
cline to be isolated, and they calculate that, if they are on 
their own ground and do not throw away their little stock 
of money on distant operations, they may make so good and 
so long a fight as to render France very tired and heartily 
repentant of attacking them. 

This union of the allied Sovereigns will also have con- 
siderable effects on the internal affairs of their respective 
countries, although such direct intervention as that of Russia 
in Hungary is now out of date, One of the great difficulties 
with which the Russian and Austrian Governments have to 
contend is the persuasion instilled into the minds of their 
disaffected subjects by the French press that the French will 
back up every revolution. It has been so often stated to 
be the mission of Louis Napoieon to introduce the great 
principle of nationalities, that a serious belief in his aid has 
sunk inté the minds of numberless Poles and Hungarians. 
There is much in this that is pure illusion. The Emperor 
is always extending a patronage more or less official to bands 
of exiles and to deputations from the revolutionary party in 
neighbouring countries, because he can lose nothing by doing 
so, while he gains favour with the democratical party in France, 
and gets himself talked of all over the world. But there is 
a long step between this and really pushing French troops 
across the Vistula or the Theiss. The Governments of Russia 
and Austria may know this, and not think the danger of 
France giving assistance to their revolted provinces a very 
serious one, and yet they may be very anxious to destroy 
the delusion in the minds of their subjects. Although a 
belief in French aid may ultimately betray the authors 
of a revolution, it certainly makes them more likely to 
risk the perils which a revolution involves. The Irish, in 
the rebellion of 1798, got no effective help from Republican 
France, but it is very improbable that the rebellion would 
have taken place if effective aid from France had not been 
reckoned on as a certainty. It may, therefore, save Austria 
and Russia much anxiety, blood, and money, if they can 
bring home to the minds of all men that Toinee B ast 
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likely to help a Polish or Hungarian revolution, and can 
give a convincing proof that, if Louis Napo.zon did foment 
a civil war in the territory of his neighbours, he would have 
to encounter a general war on the greatest possible scale. 
It has obviously been thought prudent to make the fact of 
the union of Austria and Russia as notorious as possible. 
Diplomatic civilities may easily escape unobserved, but a 
great gas, attracts universal attention in a country like 
Austria. Every one in the remotest part of the Empire 
can understand what is meant when his Emperor gives a 
feast in honour of the Czar, and when the Russian Minister 
is placed next to the Empress, and wears a bran new 
Austrian order on his breast. The feast, and the toasts, and 
the order were all intended to convey the lesson that those 
who may be purposing to revolt, and leaning on the hope 
Api assistance, have nothing but a broken reed to 
on, 


NAPLES AND GARIBALDI. 


OTWITHSTANDING the disquieting statements from 
Turin with respect to the existing relations between 
GaRIBALDI and the Sardinian Government, it may be hoped 
that the Dicraror will not irrevocably commit himself to 
any course incompatible with the true interests and the safety 
of Italy. Imagination and popular logic have probably con- 
tributed their share to some of the reports which connect 
him with the various sections of his friends and enemies ; 
and even if the purport of his latest communications with 
King Vicror Emmanvet has been accurately stated, there 
is happily a wide interval between hasty language and 
rash acts. It may be doubted whether he proposed to 
the Piedmontese Government the alternative of a Royal 
occupation of the Marches or of his own advance upon 
Rome, but the Kine and Count Cavour must have 
understood that it was necessary either to act or to re- 
nounce all control over the national movement. There is 
no precedent in history for the semi-independent position of 
the Neapolitan Dictator. WALLENSTEIN was all but a rebel 
when he despised the authority of Ferprivanp III. Monk, 
in his march from Scotland, though he held the fate of all 
parties in his hands, had no power or pretension to claim 
permanent authority for himself. Gartsatpr has won 
without assistance the fair provinces which he promises 
to amalgamate with the Kingdom of Northern Italy, 
and, until the fusion is completed, he holds no com- 
mission under the Government of Turin. For the present, 
his Ministers and foreign agents represent a policy of his own, 
which is backed by the material resources of Naples and 
Sicily and by the goodwill of the whole Italian popu- 
lation. One word addressed to his zealous followers 
would silence the clamour for annexation with which 
the Neapolitan rabble at present amuses its leisure. With 
the same ulterior purposes, Count Cavour might probably 
have adopted a cautious and dilatory course, but the libe- 
rating General has the means of enforcing a vigorous policy 
by threatening to carry it out himself. It is possibly in the 
hope of accelerating the action of Piedmont that he has 
allowed himself, in recent speeches and proclamations, to coun- 
tenance the dangerous system of his more fanatical advisers. 
Therash announcementof hisintended triumph on the Quirinal 
may have been intended to quicken CraLpinI’s march across 
the Roman provinces. Nothing in GariBaup1's career or cha- 
racter would suggest the suspicion of his engaging himself in 
an unnecessary and hopeless conflict with France. His 
aspirations for the possession of the great Italian capital may 
perhaps imply as little confidence of success as his still 
more audacious declaration that he will make Neapolitan 
soldiers fight. His acts, which may be more strictly con- 
strued than his language, indicate a loyal adhesion to the 
union with Piedmont. He has given over the conquered 
fleet to Admiral Persano, and he has invited Sardinian 
regiments to form a part of the garrison of the capital. 
AzziN1, who has seldom failed to promote by word and 
by deed the interests of Austria, and of all the enemies of 
his country, is said to be employing himself in intrigues 
against the project of a single Italian Kingdom. His emis- 
saries or partisans are endeavouring to influence the mind 
of the Dicrator by the prospect of reducing Venetia and 
Rome before he hands over his enterprise to others ; and 
the appointment of Count Sari as pro-Dictator of Sicily 
appears to prove that the efforts made by this dangerous 
faction are not wholly without effect. The indiscreet 
language which hag brought upon Count Cavour so 


much diplomatic opprobrium, is quoted on the other side 
for the purpose of proving his want of patriotic sincerity ; 
and the Republicans hope that ultimately the Sardinian 
dynasty itself may share the fate of the fallen houses of 
Bourson, of Este, and of Lorratne. Ii is difficult to 
condemn too severely the factious imbecility of zealots 
who would inaugurate the union of Italy by dividing its 
leaders and its armies. Even the personal greatness of 
GARIBALDI is less indispensable to the national cause than 
the recognised flag of the legitimate dynasty which has 
identified itself with Italian independence. It is a suffi- 
ciently arduous task to unite ull the principalities of the 
Peninsula into a great kingdom, without the additional diffi- 
culty of creating a new political constitution. A democratic 
Republic, while it offered a challenge to Europe, would in- 
volve, as its first condition, a civil war between the King of 
SarDIN14 and its promoters. 

In such a struggle, even if it were allowed to exhaust itself 
without interference from abroad, GaRIBALDI, in his own 
despite, would be forced into the position of a military 
usurper, or, in ancient language, he would degenerate into a 
tyrant. Like CromMweELL, he would find it impossible to re- 
sign his power into incapable hands, and he would be com- 
pelled to suppress anarchy, reaction, and discontent by the 
arms of his soldiers. The Sardinian Kingdom, with its 
ancient nucleus and its tried Constitution, may possibly escape 
the danger to which freedom is exposed under a military 
organization ; but a private leader of the national crusade, 
however heroic in character, could only depend on popular 
suffrage, and, in difficult circumstances, on force. The 
multitude, which at present expresses the loudest enthu- 
siasm for the liberator, did not originate the resistance 
which has proved fatal to legitimate despotism. In 
Lombardy, in Romagna, in Tuscany, in Naples, and 
Sicily, the educated minority has borne the brunt of 
oppression, and has kept alive the hope of deliverance. 
The same classes, which are in every country the natural 
trustees and guardians of liberty, now desire, on behalf of 
themselves and of their less competent countrymen, to dis- 
pense wilh the dangerous supremacy of individual patriots 
by placing themselves under the less invidious protection of 
a limited and hereditary monarch. The Italian army will 
probably take a principal part in approaching events, and it 
is well that its leaders should have a chief above them who 
was a king before he was a soldier. Wasuincton himself 
would have found it impossible to lay down his power if the 
safety of the Republic had, during the whole of his life, been 
exposed to menace from without. From the moment at 
which peace was signed with England, the American Union 
was exempt from all possible attack, but Italy will long be 
exposed to the encroachments of two warlike and greedy 
neighbours. 

The measures which GarrBatptr has hitherto adopted in 
Naples seem to be just and prudent ; but when he marches 
northward against the enemy, he will scarcely leave behind 
him the skeleton of a regular Government. No name which 
can be found either among his own followers or among the 
Neapolitans themselves carries with it any weight of autho- 
rity ; and a provisional administration is always weakened 
by the uncertainty of its duration. Immediate annexation 
would furnish the means of providing for social order by the 
machinery of an organized system. If Naples and Sicily are 
really to become provinces of an Italian kingdom, the organiza- 
tion which they are eventually to experience canscarcely be ap- 
plied too soon. The Dictator rightly refused to full back into 
the position of a subject when, after making himself master 
of Sicily, he had determined to reserve to himself the right 
of war with Naples. The project of carrying on independent 
hostilities against Austria, and perhaps against France, is 
utterly inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Piedmontese 
Government, even in Northern Italy. It is for Victor 
EmManvEt to decide on the time and on the means of com- 
pleting that Italian enfranchisement to which the aid of his 
armies is indispensable. Even in the coming operations, it 
will be sufficiently embarrassing to co-operate with an ally 
who is at the same time a subject. 

The occupation of the Roman provinces has been accom- 
plished almost as easily as the conquest of Naples. Lamort- 
cizRE, already weakened by the surrender of several 
garrisons, has barely succeeded in reaching Ancona with a 
few followers, and the expected surrender of that piace will 
perhaps virtually terminate a brief and inglorious campai 
The authority of the Papal Government will —— soon 
be literally restricted within the limits of the French lines of 
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Rome, and the Pore will find himself compelled to disband the 
last remnant of the mercenary troops who have contributed 
a final illustration to the history of his hopeless misgovern- 
ment. The so-called Catholic world acquiesces quietly in 
the humiliation of the Holy See, and the French themselves are 
perhaps beginning to be ashamed of their wrongful interference 
with the rights of unoffending foreigners. The Liberator of 
Italy may boast of that fortunate daring in despising empty 
bugbears which, according to Livy, principally constituted 
the greatness of ALEXANDER himself. Cardinal ANTONELLI 
declares that the common Father of the Faithful has an 
exceptional right to surround his throne with cosmopolitan 
cut-throats from every part of Latin Christendom. It would 
have been more satisfactory to discover a single Government 
or nation which seriously and sincerely concerned itself with 
the inviolability of Sr. Perer’s patrimony. 


INDIAN DIFFICULTIES. 


HE Indian Government has lost, by Mr. Witson’s death, 
its chief financial support, just at the moment when the 
most serious difficulties of his policy have to be grappled 
with. The passing of the Income-tax Act has put the 
Indian system upon its trial on what has always been its 
weakest point. The intention of the Government has 
probably at all times been to exercise an equitable though 
arbitrary power, but the enormous extent of the country, 
and the insufficient strength of the Civil Service, have con- 
stantly perverted the well-meant measures of the central 
authority into instruments of injustice and oppression. 
Wherever native agency has been employed in the collection 
of the revenue, abuses of the grossest kind have occurred. 
For years the alleged practice of torture by the subordinate 
employés of the Government was stoutly denied ; yet the 
fact was at length established beyond the possibility of doubt, 
in spite of the energetic efforts which were made to stifle 
inquiry by cashiering every officer who listened to the reports 
which were rife upon the subject, or who strove to direct 
the attention of his superiors to an evil which they were un- 
willing to see because they were almost powerless to prevent 
it. If this was the consequence of entrusting the collection 
of the old taxes to native agents, nothing but the closest 
vigilance can check the growth of a still more aggravated 
system of oppression if the assessment of the Income-tax is 
to be entrusted to native hands. It was idle to suppose 
that the complicated machinery which is partially successful 
in England could be practically employed in India as a safe- 
guard against oppression. From the first it was obvious that 
the administrative clauses which Mr. Witson introduced into 
his Bill must be a dead letter, and that the Income-tax could 
only operate as an arbitrary assessment roughly estimated on 
the footing of taking a certain percentage from each man’s 
income. If the Act is carried out with humanity and with 
a reasonable care to keep the assessment in every case within 
the lawful four per cent., the mere want of strict equality and 
the absence of any effective appeal from the official demand 
will not be as serious a defect in India as we should con- 
sider it at home. But, the greater the authority given to the 
collectors, the more essential it is that it should not be placed 
in the hands of the same class which found, in the more 
exactly defined taxes which have hitherto been levied in 
India, opportunities for exaction and cruelty which may be 
enormously increased in the collection of an impost so purely 
arbitrary as the Income-tax must of necessity become. 


Mr. Witson seems to have been fully alive to this, the 
only real difficulty which he had to surmount; and his popular 
explanation of the new impost contained an implied assu- 
rance that the assessment should be made either by Euro- 

ns, or, at any rate, under their close supervision. 

hether those on whom the task will now devolve 
will find the means to carry this design into execution is 
somewhat uncertain; but the scandal which has occurred at 
Lucknow ought to operate as a warning to trust as little 
— of mischief as possible to the hands of native agents. 

at portion of the Indian press which, ever since the publi- 
cation of Sir CHarLes TREVELYAN’s minute, has made the 
Income-tax the subject of constant denunciation, not only 
assumes the entire truth of the charges made by the Oude 
Gazette, but takes it for granted that the mode of collection 
adopted at Lucknow will be followed throughout the country. 
It is only fair to bear in mind the fact that the levy so 
rapidly made in Oude was the act of an independent autho- 
rity before Mr. Wixson’s project had passed into law. The 


evident anxiety of the Lucknow officials to raise the required 
amount with the utmost apparent facility may account for, 
though it cannot justify, the employment of native agency. 
to an unnecessary and dangerous extent; and it does not 
follow that abuses which have crept in under such circum- 
stances will be repeated throughout the whole of India when 
the tax comes to be collected in the different Presidencies. 

The question of the feasibility of an Income-tax as a 
permanent source of revenue turns entirely upon the i- 
bility of preventing such abominable cruelties as Ram Dra, 
the native collector, has been accused of having practised in 
Oude. It is impossible to form any sound judgment of the 
value ofs evidence given by witnesses who have a national 
aversion to truth, but the existence of gross exaggeration 
seems to be proved by the fact that the principal accuser of 
Ram D1at has been committed for perjury. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to render it only too probable that grievous 
extortion and cruelty have been perpetrated. The case does 
not rest entirely upon native testimony. An English 
officer, Captain CHamBERLarN, has given evidence that the 
accusations brought against the native collector were 
notoriously true; and though he does not profess to speak 
from personal knowledge, and may possibly have been 
misled by false statements, it is not very usual for an 
Anglo-Indian, unless he happen to be a missionary, to 
lend too credulous an ear to native complaints. Captain 
CHAMBERLAIN reported the circumstance to Government, 
and the rest of his narrative is so exactly in harmony with 
the high-handed way in which Indian officials have often sup- 
pressed inconvenient inquiries, as to suggest the unpleasant 
suspicion that the zealous authorities of Oude were more 
anxious to avoid exposure than to redress injustice. Captain 
CHAMBERLAIN directed further inquiries, but was stopped 
half way by a peremptory order, that the police were not in 
any manner or way to interfere in the matter. The result 
of the affair was, that Captain CHAMBERLAIN was removed 
from Lucknow, as other men have been removed before from 
positions in which they showed a disposition to investigate 
too closely what their superiors preferred to hush up. A 
short time will suffice, not merely to show what amount of 
truth there may be in the charges brought against the subor- 
dinates of the Oude Government, but to test the possibility 
of creating a staff of collectors who will levy the income-tax 
without including among their instruments of compulsion 
the various forms-of moral and physical torture which seem 
to suggest themselves to native minds as the most natural 
methods of enforcing obedience to an unpalatable com- 
mand, It would be very unfortunate if what appears to 
be the only feasible means of adding to the immediate 
revenues of India should break down from the difficulty 
of finding a staff capable of patting it into execution. 
The project has already surmounted the most formid- 
able obstacles. The people have proved so little disposed 
to rise against the tax that an invitation to revolt issued 
by authority scarcely stirred any popular feeling even 
in Madras itself, The opposition of the zemindars, which 
was represented as insuperable, has turned out to be so feeble 
as not to be able to command more than 150 signatures to a 
remonstrance which was prepared with the view of alarming 
the Government into withdrawing their Bill. The last 
attempt at a protest has been a still more ludicrous failure. 
Certain merchants of Bombay thought themselves strong 
enough to force the Government into abandoning their 
scheme by the device of shutting up shop until the Income- 
tax was taken off. Such a movement, if universal, might 
have been sufficiently embarrassing. Strikes of labourers 
or cabmen are often troublesome enough at home, but a 
strike of all the merchants and shopkeepers in a capital town 
would involve an amount of inconvenience which it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Like most senseless plots of this kind, the 
Bombay strike ended in the discomfiture of the malcontent 
dealers. The only result was, that the majority who kept on 
their business as usual made larger protits, while the few 
seceders entirely failed to put any pressure on the Govern- 
ment which they hoped to annoy. Finding themselves the 
only sufferers, they soon fell in with the prevalent feeling and 
gave up their ineffectual protest against the tax. 

These indications are sufficient to justify the Government 
in acting on the belief that the tax may be safely levied 
without fear of general resistance. But what the mere 
pecuniary burden may fail to do, the mode of its collection 
may very possibly effect ; and the most certain way of veri- 
fying Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN’s mischievous predictions will 
be to allow native officials to make the collection of the 
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tax a pretext for cruelty and oppression. Isolated cases 
of such an abuse of authority may be inevitable, but the real 
danger lies in the disposition which seems to have been 
shown in Oude to screen official tyrants, at whatever cost, 
rather than admit the existence of abuses in any grade of 
the official hierarchy. This policy may make things pleasant 
for a while, but it will be at a fearful risk ; and if the con- 
tented submission of the people to the new impost is to be 
won at all, it will only be by the closest supervision over 
the agents employed and the severest punishment of those 
who may be guilty of the abominable cruelties of which 
one of the highest native officials of Oude has been accused. 
It ought not to be impossible to prevent such practites from 
becoming the rule; but if they cannot be stopped, their 
continuance will be more fatal to the tranquillity and 
progress of India than even the loss of the revenue which 
the Income-tax is expected to produce, 


THE POPULATION OF THE NEAPOLITAN STATES. 


| is not surprising that the circumstances attending the 
full of the Neapolitan dynastv have been ironically and 
harshly criticised in all parts of Europe. A king who runs 
away, not from a body of insurgents, but from a false tele- 
graphic announcement that an insurrectionary force is at 
hand—a people which is recalled for a moment to enthusi- 
astic loyalty by the pretended apparition of a sweating Virgin 
—and, lastly, an army which reserves its defection for the 
first moment of actual danger, form a miserable and memo- 
rable spectacle. With the journals of the Continent, it is 
the conduct of the Neapolitan officers and soldiery which 
calls forth especial contempt; and it is certainly true that 
one cannot read of the young Krixe receiving, in the last 
hours of his sojourn, letter after letter of resignation in such 
thick suécession that the heap reached at last to his elbow, 
without something like compassion for the Sovereign who was 
so deserted, and for the men who abandoned him. Yet there 
is something to be said for the Neapolitan army. It cannot 
have succumbed entirely from cowardice, or entirely from mis- 
trust. It is most probable that it had not been impene- 
trable to the t ideas of Italian liberty and Italian 
unity, and that at the last it could not bring itself 
to fight for a cause which was the opposite of the 
eause of Italy. If this be so, it affords striking testimony to 
the moral strength which the Italian Liberals have acquired 
through compromising their differences and assuming the 
colours of Vieror Emmanvet. These Neapolitan soldiers 
would never have dreamed of raising an objection if they 
had been required to act as the jailers, or even the execu- 
tioners, of any number of detached Neapolitan patriots; 
but GarrBaLpi—the representative in their eyes of collective 
Italian patriotism—overcomes their stolid loyalty in a day or 
two. The disaffection of an army is no light thing; but we, 
to whom liberty and nationality are the common bread of 
life, have not the right or the power to judge men to whom 
they are offered for the first time. The French newspapers 
set no bounds to their contempt for soldiers who were faith- 
less to their oath; but, bad as military disloyalty may 
be, one is not sure that it may not be preferable to that 
view of duty which has placed the official part of the French 
nation, within living memory, at the service of seven succes- 
sive Governments. 

The state of Italian feeling is too peculiar for one to be 
sure that the conduct of the Neapolitan army is as black an 
omen for the Italians as the Continental newspapers will 
have it to be. A far more serious subject of reflection is 
the attitude of the Neapolitan population. It is now 
generally understood that GariBaLp1 received no particular 
welcome from the lower classes of the provinces he has just 
entered. The whole machine of government fell to pieces at 
his approach—every man in the smallest degree elevated by 
education abovethe mass deserted the Boursons—but the mass 
itself is said to have looked on in stupid amazement. There 
is no doubt indeed that the new kingdom of which GartBaLpr 
has made a present to Vicror EMMANUEL will demand the most 
delicate management from the Sardinian officials, whenever it 
is practically incorporated with the Italian Monarchy. The 
North Italians, without much actual intellectual cultivation, 
have capacities of the very highest order; but the Italians 
of the South, taken in the gross, are nearer the lowest point 
of civilization than any other people in Europe. They are a 
virtually barbarous community, having a much closer resem- 


blance to Spaniards of the least advanced provinces of Spain 


than to a Piedmontese, a Lombard, or a Romagnol. Two 
peculiarities in the situation of Sardinia will render it exces- 
sively difficult to deal with her new subjects. One of them 
is, the necessity under which she is placed of keeping the 
centre of affairs at Turin, or, at all events, in the North. The 
Neapolitan population have always been proud of their capital ; 
and there will be much heartburning, and perhaps some 
actual loss and suffering, if it sinks into a secondary position. 
It is possible, however, that the perils which must arise from 
a too hasty centralization may be successfully encountered 
by Signor Farrni’s scheme for dividing the Sardinian domi- 
nions into separate zones. It is far less easy to discover the 
proper means of neutralizing the great vice of Neapolitan 
character—its excessive superstition. Will the Sardinian 
Government venture to apply to Southern Italy the same 
measures of ecclesiastical reform which it has carried out so 
unflinchingly in the North? Will it empty all the convents 
except those whose inmates are vowed to active duties? and 
will it forbid the priests to use their influence for political 
purposes? The question is the harder to answer because 
the lower order of clergy are known to constitute one of the 
few liberal elements in the Neapolitan States. They were 
thought by the late Kixe to be much too enlightened for 
safety, and he devoted to them no small share of his perse- 
cuting attentions, 

The aggressive foreign policy of the Sardinian Government 
has thrown its projects of internal reform into the shade, 
but, so far as we know them, they seein well-considered 
and carefully accommodated to the local cireumstances of 
the provinces associated under Victor EmMANvEL’s sceptre. 
It will be no inconsiderable triumph of Italian statesman- 
ship if Cavour and Fartyt can bring Naples and Sicily, 
without shock and disturbance, into the brotherhood of 
Italian States. At present, it does not seem possible to 
effect this without conceding something to the peculiar 
mental condition of the South Italians. The Sardinian 
statesmen have very different material to work upon in the 
South and in the North. Among the North Italians, cohe- 
sion has been assisted by disgust at the degradation to 
which they were condemned by the petty sovereignties into 
which they were distributed, but the Neapolitans found 
their kingdom quite considerable enough for their aspirations. 
The Northern populations are cemented together by common 
hatred of the Austrians; but, though this feeling is not 
unknown in the South, it is felt to be a “far cry” from 
Verona to Naples. Again, impatience of clerical supremacy 
is a feeling of peculiar strength in the North; but, in the 
South, the priests are regarded by the people as their 
natural guides. None of these differences farnish a reason for 
separating one integral portion of the Peninsula from the 
rest, but they are reasons why the leading men of the Sar- 
dinian Legislature should consider the organization of the 
Southern provinces as one of the most difficult tasks they 
have yet undertaken. If the legislation which has been well 
received in the North is extended without change to the 
South, there may be calm fora time, but an eventual explosion 
will be as certain as it is certain that some day or other 
there will be a fresh eruption of Vesuvius. The high price 
of corn, a failure of the fruit crop, a reported miracle, or an 
exciting sermon, will appeal to the fears or the passions of 
the peasantry and the populace; and Europe will suddenly 
hear that some Cardinal Rurro is in full march, witha ragged 
multitude behind him, to attack the Sardinian authorities. 
An Italian insurrection suppressed by Victor Emmanvet 
would be so scandalous a spectacle that the discontent of the 
Neapolitans ought to be averted at all hazards. Some may 
think that the horizon of Italian liberty would have been 
clearer if GarrBALp1 had not been in such haste to drive out 
the Boursons; but, now that the deed is done, nothing re- 
mains for Italian statesmen except to show that they have pro- 
fited by the misfortunes which so many free countries have 
drawn upon themselves by neglecting differences among the 
populations for which they undertook to legislate. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Stem persons of middle age can remember the wonderful 
outcry which was raised when the construction of rail- 
ways throughout the country was first projected. If a line 
was traced within two or three miles of a country town, 
meetings were held and associations formed to get up an 
organized resistance to the scheme. There was no end to 
the imaginary dangers and inconveniences which were confi- 
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dently predicted as the inevitable result of the invention 
which has done more to promote the convenience of man- 
kind than all previous efforts of engineering skill from the 
commencement of the world. All the hay-ricks in the 
country were certain to be burned, quiet travellers in carts 
and gigs were to be run over daily by the new-fangled steam 
monsters, vegetation was to perish from the constant clouds 
of smoke, houses were to topple over from the subsidence of 
tunnels, all the cross communications of the country were to 
be cut up, the breed of horses was doomed to disappear, and 
fox-hunting would become an impossibility, or at any rate 
too perilous a pastime even for English country gentlemen. 
To a certain extent this absurd clamour arose from a genuine 
popular panic, but its actual meaning and true origin soon 
became apparent. The authors of it had a very practical 
object in view. They did not wish to obstruct railway 
enterprise, but they did mean to sack as much plunder as 
possible under the name of compensation. And their 
success was prodigious. Any land-owner who was rich 
enough to oppose a Bill in Parliament could sell a 
pigsty to a railway Company for the price of a man- 
sion. If he were also a member of Parliament, the value of 
his land increased in an astonishing ratio ; and if he hap- 
pened to be a peer, 30,000/. was sometimes thought a rea- 
sonable compensation to offer him for the annoyance of 
having a first-class station within half-a-mile of his park- 
gas Even smaller people came in for their share of the 

ty ; and, on one plea or another, the jury price of land 
taken by a railway averaged about ten times its market 
value. In spite of all these difficulties, the lines were made, 
though at a cost which has reduced their dividends to about 
one-half of their legitimate amount. The ingenious objectors 
pocketed their compensation, and enjoyed the comfort of the 
railways which, until they were well paid for acquiescence, 
had filled them with so much affected apprehension. It is 
not likely that those glorious days for interested alarmists 
will recur; but as human nature remains pretty much 
what it was, it is not surprising that similar tactics should 
be employed whenever any project of public importance 
can be represented as injurious to private interests. The 
absolute necessity which exists for an embankment of the 
Thames, in conjunction with the great scheme of metropo- 
litan drainage, has encouraged an attempt to play over again 
the game of compensation which was so successful in the 
early days of the railway movement. 

More than one proposal for the improvement of the 
Thames has been defeated by the combined opposition of the 
owners of wharf property, and it is only fair to admit that 
the earlier projects did threaten considerable inconvenience 
to the river-side proprietors who seem to consider the Thames 
as their private property. Now that the idea of an embank- 
ment has been revived in earnest, engineers have been 
careful so to modify their plans as not only to obviate all 
injury to the river traffic, but to confer very substantial ad- 
vantages on the class who succeeded in thwarting all former 
projects. All the designs which were laid before the Com- 
mittee have this feature in common—that they provide ex- 
tensive dock accommodation behind the proposed river wall, 
and leave the present frontage of the London wharves alto- 
gether untouched. The channel of the Thames happens to 
give peculiar facilities for this mode of carrying out the pro- 
jected work. Between Blackfriars Bridge and the Houses 
of Parliament there is a vast space above low-water 
mark which is the site of mud banks and the con- 
stant source of noxious exhalations, and, in fact, worse 
than useless in its present state to every human being, 
wharfingers included. From that tract will be reclaimed 
ample space for the construction of docks within the limits 
of the intended embankment, and the advantages of such 
an arrangement are so obvious that the wharfowners on this 
part of the river seem to have abandoned the idea of oppo- 
sition and the hope of compensation. But, east of Black- 
friars Bridge, the stream contracts too much to allow scope 
for similar treatment, and nearly all the rival engineers agree 
in proposing to carry the new line of road in this part of its 
course along a viaduct which will leave between its columns 
the same facilities for access to the shore which are enjoyed 
at present. Some, indeed, have suggested, as a special benefit 
to the wharfowners, that their premises should be extended 
beneath the roadway, so as to become flush with the line of 
columns on which it is to stand. It must be very hard to 
find a grievance in this simple plan ; but it appears that a 
knot of wharfowners, whose premises lie in the unsavoury 


neighbourhood of Queenhithe and Puddle Dock, have 


scented the possibility of compensation, and organized them- 
selves into an association to oppose the embankment. With 
a few honourable exceptions, all the witnesses who were called 
before the Committee to represent the river-side interests, 
declared themselves hostile to the plan ; and it may seem 
a little strange that the Report should nevertheless declare 
that persons engaged in business along the river would, in 
most cases, derive increased facilities for conducting their 
various occupations. It is only necessary to read the evidence 
to see that the Committee were entirely right in their con- 
clusion ; and that which the wharfingers really dread is, that 
they may not be able to add the consolation of a handsome 
compensation to the other benefits which the scheme, if 
carried out, will confer upon them. The witnesses were very 
skilfully handled by the members of the Committee, but, 
after every objection had been silenced, the truth came out, 
and one wharfinger after another declared that, whether the 
scheme would be an injury or a benefit, he and his brethren 
were unanimous in their desire for a very considerable com- 
pensation. One witness commenced his assault on the pro- 
ject by the magniloquent declaration that their flourishing 
and progressive trade required, above all things, perfect free- 
dom. Freedom of access at all times from the river to their 
wharves was absolutely essential to their existence, and this 
was incompatible with an embankment. The next question, 
however, compelled this candid gentleman to acknowledge 
that, except for five hours of each tide, there was not water 
enough to allow his barges to approach the shore ; and, as it 
appeared that the proposed docks could be kept open to the 
river for eight hours in every tide, he was “free to admit, 
“ona prima facie view, that he did not see that he would 
“be injured” by having three hours’ additional accommo- 
dation. 

This little difficulty having been disposed of, a very inge- 
nious suggestion was thrown out that the columns on which 
the viaduct would stand in the neighbourhood of Queeuhithe 
would so impede the traffic as to compel many wharfingers to 
retire from business and live on their compensation. If the 
columns were placed so far apart as to allow a barge to pass 
broadside on between them, it was admitted that the incon- 
venience would be toa certain extent obviated; but even 
then each wharfinger would require to have a veto as to the 
position of every column within the limits of his frontage. 
Fortunately, there was one traitor in the camp, who so far 
forgot the duty which he owed to his brother traders as to 
tell the honest truth. Mr. Kennarp, M.P., chances to have 
river-side premises at the very point where the river is nar- 
rowest and the supposed inconvenience would be most 
severely felt. His evidence rather cruelly smashed the great 
viaduct bugbear. Not only did he say that business might 
be facilitated by the embankment, but he mentioned the con- 
clusive fact that he and other wharfingers are in the habit of 
driving piles into the bed of the river in front of their 
wharves to assist them in the navigation of their barges, and 
that the proposed columns would give them the same advan- 
tages which they are now at so much pains to secure for 
themselves. This disposed of the terrible apprehensions of 
some of the witnesses that barges would be constantly coming 
into collision with the columns; for it was difficult to main- 
tain that a collision with a column would be at all more 
probable or, more destructive than with the piles which the 
wharfingers have driven for their own convenience. 

A multitude of other objections more or less puerile were 
produced to reinforce the conclusions of the discomfited wit- 
nesses. It was insisted, no doubt with reason, that the dock 
space ought to be sufficient to accommodate all the traffic ; 
but at the same time it appeared that there would be no 
difficulty in making ample provision. A few witnesses, 
bolder than the rest, tried to represent it as an advantage 
that their vessels are now stranded and immoveable during 
the greater part of every tide. Then it was said that the 
new docks would be sure to silt up, though all the engi- 
neering evidence proved that, from the elongated form of 
the area, it would be the easiest thing in the world to keep 
them clear by occasional flushing and dredging. Mr. Alder- 
man Rose fitly wound up the wharfingers’ evidence. He 
could not sustain any single objection, but grandly took his 
stand on the opinion that a sea-wall would be impracticable, 
and that, “asa matter of compensation to the working of 
“the trade, it would be a great hindrance’—whatever that 
rather enigmatical sentence may mean. 

The moral of all this is plain enough. It will not do to 
let a clique of interested ns defeat one of the grandest 
schemes which have ever been proposed for the improvement of 
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London. Compensation will no doubt be liberally awarded for 
any temporary inconvenience thatindividuals may suffer during 
the construction of the works ; butit is monstrous thatthe very 
class who will benefit most by the undertaking should be al- 
lowed to claim compensation on the old railway scale for in- 
juries which, except in one or two peculiar cases, are altogether 
imaginary. The experience of recent legislation has shown 
that any knot of men who work zealously together may 
almost always get sufficient Parliamentary support to foist 
into a public Act provisions for compensation as a means of 
buying off their opposition. It would be better to pay the 
most unconscionable bribe of this kind than to suffer the 
embankment scheme to fall to the ground ; but, if Parlia- 
ment does its duty, it will not find that the amount fairly 
payable, on the most liberal estimate, on account of injuries 
resulting from the work, will form any materia! portion of 
the expense to be incurred. _- 


SEEING LIFE. 


T can scarcely be true that Goethe suggested a new view of 
human life, for as human life had been going on for 
some thousands of years before his time, all possible views of 
it had probably occurred to some one or other. But Goethe 
gave expression to a view which accorded very well with 
the temper of the age in which he lived, and which, since he 
has popularized it, has exercised a great influence on numberless 
persons who have never read a line of his works. This view 
consists in regarding the time allotted to each of us here asa 
period which we have got, if we are wise, to fill as much as 
possible with all kinds of experience. We are to taste of the 
riches of mortal existence—to undergo as much excitement, to 
know as much, do as much, observe as much, feel as muchas our 
faculties and opportunities permit. Persons who are penetrated 
with this view of their existence are naturally anxious that no 
source of novelty should escape them, and that their part on earth 
should include all that makesa partstirring and impressive. Travel, 
danger, the cultivation of taste, the discharge of public duties, 
acquaintance with brilliantsociety, the enjoymentof graceful splen- 
dourin art and natural beauty innature—ali these thingsare desired 
in order that a life not empty or paltry may have been lived. It 
has been well said that Goethe's philosophy always seems absurd 
in a sick-room; and certainly his view of life has not much 
meaning except for those who have bodily health and at least a 
fair opening towards affluence. But no one who can set before 
himself what is meant by this making the most of this world can 
fail to see that it is very attractive to those who are strong, and 
whose life is not hedged in within too narrow barriers of circuin- 
stance, or that it is likely to be welcomed in an age when the 
amusements of the upper classes have been opened to the middle, 
and when the concurrence of many different streams of thought 
has impelled every one to seek some kind of philosophy as the 
exponent of his wishes or fancies. The spirit of Ulysses—who, as 
the poet tells us, longed, even in old age, to “ see life” —pervades a 
large number of minds in Western Europe. The communication 
between the most distant parts of the earth, the active pursuit 
of scientific facts, the heaving of society towards the better or 
worse forms of democracy, have all tended to make the sphere of 
each man’s existence seem capable of containing more than it 
used to be. More may be done, and known, and felt, than formerly; 
and a philosophy which glorifies this increased capability is likely 
to be held in high esteem. 

Nowhere has this philosophy been more kindly welcomed than 
in the pulpit, and in the studies of philosophical novelists. At 
first this may seem strange when we recollect how often the 
view of life that is the exact opposite is dwelt on in the Bible, 
and how decidedly we are reminded that we are “ strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.” The world may easily be represented, 
not as a place where life, so Jong as it lasts, is to be made as 
rich and full as possible, but where a worthless transitory 
existence is to be, in some slight degree, dignified by being 
directed towards the attainment of an eternal home. This 
view prevails largely in the New Testament ; but there are other 
passages, especially in the Gospels, which might be taken as 
making our earthly existence of more account, and the greater 
part of the New Testament was written under circumstances so 
very different from the circumstances of modern society that 
an allowance has to be made for the alteration. There was not 
much in the earthly existence of a Roman slave expecting perse- 
eution that could tempt him to forget he was a pilgrim. 1t was 
not, therefore, very unnatural that the minds of those who, if 
they had not been Christian teachers, would have been most 
strongly attracted by Goethe’s view of life, should have fastened 
on his philosophy and given it a Chrirtian turn. The extra- 
ordinary narrowness of thought which characterized religious circles 
in England at that time made it almost necessary that some theory 
should be expounded which would tend to sever the connexion 
that was supposed to obtain necessarily between piety and imbe- 
cility in secular aflairs. Goethe, filtered through Mr. Carlyle, 
and tinged with the Christianity of pious clergymen, was there- 
fore heard to say many things in the English pulpit which, there 
at least, were perfectly new. That hell and heaven are here on 


earth, that the earth is the appointed sphere of man’s activity, 
that every innocent a Sag is premive to every one, and 
that the pure may wisely allow themselves to seek in every 
corner for varied experience, were stated, with more or less 
earnestness, as unquestionable truths. This teaching has had a 
great and, we do not doubt, a salutary effect. The area of a 
man’s action who does not consciously break with religion has 
been widely extended ; and the Church of England, especially, 
has placed herself a yom grid of a century ahead of the Dissenters, 
by having been the first to recognise the compatibility of know- 
ledge and secular enjoyment with piety. hether or no the 
philosophy of “ seeing life” is unassailable in itself, it was rela- 
tively true and valuable, if judged of by the circumstances 
under which it was introduced, in its Christian form, into 
England. 


In itself, the philosophy appears to us to be open to some ob- 

jections. It is not at all certain that seeing life on an un- 
imited scale is desirable, and there are parts of experience and 
a portion of life of which the art of “seeing life” is apt to take 
very little notice. Let us suppose, for a moment, that we are 
resolved to enlarge our minds, and that the best way of doing 
this is to embrace within our comprehension a varied experience. 
We are not justified in limiting our experience only to that side 
of life which is interesting and exciting. Dulness and medio- 
crity occupy an enormous portion of human existence. Meek- 
ness and humility have a beneficial influence on character which, 
even if limited, deserves to be taken notice of. Few facts are 
more clearly ascertained than spiritual facts. That experience 
must be limited which does not embrace an acquaintance with 
the power of prayer, the confidence of faith, and the joy of 
heavenly peace. It is as important to comprehend the feeling 
with which a bedridden patient gets through a sleepless 
night in happiness as to comprehend the artistic value of 
the Laocoon. Goethe saw this, and tried hard to persuade 
himself that his experience was universal; but as he could 
not work his religious experience, such as it was, into his 
philosophy, he was obliged to place the spirit of domestic order as 
the highest flower of virtue, instead of the growth of a religious 
character. ‘here are also various kinds of experience which it is 
not worth while to gain. The programme of “ seeing life” always 
includes the seeing the worst side of life. It is, of course, 
a fascinating inquiry to examine how far men dare to rebel 
against their Maker, and how far depravity can be carried. It 
is mock modesty to shut the ear to those revelations of wicked- 
ness which are occasionally brought to the knowledge of every 
man in a large capital. But to pursue these revelations as a 
source of instruction is to set a purely artificial value on worthless 
facts. What can it profit any one to know the last refinements 
of vice with which Paris is filling up the cup of her abominations ? 
Experience must be allowed to limit experience. A very little 
inquiry shows us that to comprehend some things is much better 
than to comprehend others; and, as we cannot be omniscient, we 
had better give up our time to comprehending what it is most 
worth while to comprehend. 

The phrase “seeing life” has sometimes a more limited signi- 
fication, and only expresses the wish for novelty felt by the 
young. There is nothing philosophical about this wish. The 
young have been brought up under strict rules and in compara- 
tive seclusion. They long for freedom and for the delights of 
society. This is a natural and an inevitable feeling. It is part 
of the machinery which makes the world go on, and it is useless 
preaching against it. But some of the same observations apply 
to it as apply to the philosophical wish to “see life.” There is 
in both a natural desire—natural in the case of the young to the 
time of life, in the case of the moral theorist to the period of the 
world’s history. There is, secondly, in both a legitimate element 
of poetry. en life becomes merely prosaic, it is hardly 
worth having, and the romance of possible adventure is a salu- 
tary agent in determining men to face the future. The young 
have gathered from a thousand sources a conception of the 
thrilling pleasures which life under various aspects affords. They. 
have glowed with the ardour of a generous enthusiasm when reading 
narratives of exploring parties or of hard-fought fields of battle. 
They have gained a notion of gigantic, overpowering splendour 
from the pages of Orientairomance. They have learned to expect 
a heroine to appear as suddenly as Diana Vernon or Catherine 
Seton. A confused vista of gorgeous possibilities is thus spread out 
before them, and they hasten to enter on the enchanted land of 
hope. The philosopher really does little more than strive to pre- 
serve this feeling by artificial means after his consciousness of its 
existence and its origin has threatened its decay. But lastly, 
the most important point of similarity lies in the common error 
over which the porty just referred to throws a veil. The 
general glow of thought exeited by a poetical whole is allowed 
to irradiate details of the most worthless kind. Seeing life often 
means seeing bad people. There is no reason why life should 
be supposed to be synonymous with the vulgar and the bad. 
They are a portion, but a very poor portion, of life. The young man 
who goes to the Casino or the ginshop does not see life, but a 
stupid, ignoble, and trivial corner of life. Knowing this will 
not deter him exactly from picking up this kind of experience ; 
but it may aid many characters in their struggle to keep 
aloof from these centres of worthless experience, if they can 
satisfy themselves that it is only by a verbal confusion they ever 
suppose that the life to see whigh raises the vague spirit of 
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poetry within them is the same life which meets their gaze in 
the fatiguing and narrow circles of vicious stupidity. 

There is a permanent groundwork of all views of human life 
from which men can never really escape, and into which all 
theories must fit themselves as well as they can. We are poor 
creatures with limited faculties, going we know not where, but 
with a few clear duties to perform, and a certain judgment 
awaiting us. It does not alter our position if we take more or 
less interest in the sphere where our uncertainties are felt, and 
where our duties call on us for active effort. But in their course 
through life men sometimes see one point clearly, and sometimes 
another. The philosophical preachers of the day have seen that 
men cannot prudently sit with their hands folded before them, 
waiting to go to heaven; but even if men are spurred by philo- 
sophy to a proper exertion, and are encouraged to see their 
activity in its most rosy colours, they cannot alter the essential 
conditions of their existence. We cannot, by taking thought, 
make our time here anything but a time of doubt and trial. The 
problems of man’s life, and the duties he has to fulfil, were 
exactly:the same before Goethe wrote as they are now. They 
were the same in the days of Abraham, and they will be the 
same when the dust of every one now “ seeing life” has been 
used to stop beer-barrels. Relatively, even delusions may be 
beneficial, but the truth is not altered. We are perhaps too 
much under the influence of the view of human life which Goethe 
popularized to judge it quite fairly; but we may be sure that, 
so far as it is not in accordance with the rudimentary truths of 
man’s condition here, it will fade away, and its value will be 
discovered to have consisted in helping men to preach partial 
truths to a generation that needed them. 


THE DETECTION OF CRIME. 


fg fact that two highly dramatic murders have lately been 
committed which appear likely to escape detection has 
attracted a good deal of attention to the subject of the detection 
of crime in general, and of murder in particular. Doubts have 
been cast on the degree to which the proverb ‘ Murder will out” 
can be trusted, and a question has been raised whether the 
detective powers of the police keep pace with the ingenuity of 
criminals. To those who are practically familiar with the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice, such speculations show little 
else than the fact that, unless crimes happen to be dramatic, 
their impunity excites very little notice. Every one who, 
for any special reason, pays attention to such subjects, knows 
that an immense proportion of the crimes which are committed 
escape detection; and that though, from several causes, mur- 
derers escape less frequently than other criminals, a majority 
of the murders which take place pass unpunished, whilst there 
is every reason to believe that many occur which are never even 
suspected. It would be easy to give a long list of undetected 
murders which have happened within a short time and a confined 
district, but which have been forgotten because there was nothing 
particularly interesting about them. The following seven 
cases have occurred within a very few years in four neigh- 
bouring counties:—A man was shot dead near Leicester; a 
gamekeeper was shot not long afterwards near Coventry; a 
farmer was shot at Alfreton, in Derbyshire; an old man was 
beaten to death by robbers in the same neighbourhood ; a man 
was stabbed at Spondon, near Derby; the body of a murdered 
man was found in the river at Lincoln; and a boy was killed in 
Nottingham Forest. Yet noone was ever brought to trial for any 
one of these murders, which have all been committed within the 
last five or six years, except in one instance, in which no evidence 
was offered against the persons accused. During the same period 
there have occurred the Andover murder, the Waterloo-bridge 
murder, the Road murder, and the Stepney murder, which have 
all, on account of their dramatic character, excited a good deal of 
attention. Perhaps it would be possible to make out a list of fifty 
or sixty such cases within the last five or six years, to say nothing 
of trials for murder which have ended in acquittals, and deaths 
which, though really caused by violence, have not excited 
suspicion. The proportion of murderers who are tried, if not 
convicted, is no doubt larger than that of other criminals, 
both because the crime, where it is recognised at all, excites 
more attention and is more keenly prosecuted than any other, 
and because there are some peculiarities about it which 
favour detection. The body of a murdered person is very hard 
to conceal, and its concealment is in itself extremely suspicious ; 
whilst a strong motive for the crime usually exists and points at 
once to the criminal. Where the motive is common to a con- 
siderable class of persons—as, for example, in the case of murder 
for the sake of robbery—the chances of discovery are greatly 
diminished ; and if it were pees = to imagine a man with a taste 
for murder as such, he might probably gratify it frequently with 
little risk cf discovery, especially if he had some knowledge of 
the law of evidence and of its practical application. To murder 
with security is no very difficult matter. The difficulty is to 
murder the proper person in such a way as to obtain the object 
pro by murdering him; but, when suitable opportunities 
occur, this difficulty is often so greatly diminished as to be 
readily overcome. 

The obstacles in the way of detecting criminals of any sort are 
hardly understood by the public at large, but they are such that the 
wonder is rather that so many, than that so few, are brought to 


justice. The difficulty of proving every essential part of any com- 
plicated transaction 1s immense ; and, as murders are generally 
committed under circumstances of secresy, the probability that 
there will be a flaw in some material link in the chain of evidence 
which connects the offender with the offence is exceedingly 
strong. The items which go to make up the Pred are frequently 
of a most commonplace character, and very ill-fitted to make ai y 
marked impression on the minds of the witnesses by whom they 
have to be proved. Such incidents as some petty quarrel or 
obscure money transaction—such circumstances as the identity 
of a knife, a pistol, or a footmark—the fact that a man was in a 
particular place at a certain time, that he wore certain clothes, 
that he made use of particular expressions—and other matters 
of the same sort, are, generally speaking, the constituent elements 
of the evidence in a trial for murder. Each of these small facts, 
which would attract no notice at the time of their occurrence or 
by reason of their intrinsic interest or importance, has to be 
proved by persons who will swear to their most minute details 
with an absolute certainty, accuracy, and consistency, which are 
submitted to the test of cross-examination—a test which, though 
comparatively powerless to confuse or to pervert truth, and liable 
to be foiled by downright audacious falsehood, is almost certain to 
expose exaggeration or over-statement. When we remember how 
superficial and inaccurate casual observation generally is, the real 
cdjent for surprise is that any one will swear to anything—not 
that many people who will at first say Serge | enough that 
they met such a man in such a lane, or that they know all about 
a quarrel between A and B three months before the murder, will 
draw back when it comes to the point, and hesitate, and say that 
they cannot after all be quite sure, and would rather not swear 
to it. 

There is a popular delusion as to the character of circumstantial 
evidence, favoured partly by novels, and partly by the fact that 
singular cases only become notorious, whilst the great majority of 
commonplace ones remain unknown. It consists in the belief that 
crimes are detected by very slight indications, and that the art 
of policemen, attorneys, and barristers in criminal trials lies in 
weaving these scattered hints into a demonstration. In the 
various articles which have appeared upon the Road murder, as 
well as in those which were written about the Waterloo Bridge 
carpet-bag, wishes were expressed that some decipherer of 
riddles, like Mr. Edgar Poe, would present himself and put the 
world in ession of the secret. In fact, however, no such art 
exists, Of Poe's two stories which are often quoted as illustrations 
of it, one is a mere invention, in which the same mind which in- 
vented the evidence invented the solution. Ifa man starts with 
the knowledge that an old woman’s throat was cui by a baboon, 
nothing is easier for him than to assert that some marvellously 
clever person, who knew nothing about it, discovered from the 
shape of the room, and from three hairs stuck in the crack of a 
door, that nothing but a baboon could have cut the old woman's 
throat; but this is only playing chess with the right hand against 
the left. Yet the delusion which fiction produces is so complete, 
that this story, and the well-known fable about the wise man 
who was suspected of having stolen a camel because he gave 
a description of the beast and its load to the people who came to 
look for it (the principle of which is precisely the same), are 
often referred to as illustrations of the force of circumstantial 
evidence. Poe's other story illustrates another phase of the 
same delusion. In that case the facts really occurred, but 
there is nothing except the assertion of Poe's editor to show 
that there was any truth at all in the interpretation which 
he put upon them. An ingenious man may, ro doubt, 
weave almost any facts into a possible theory, but it does 
not follow that it isa true one. Circumstantial evidence, to be 
worth anything in a legal point of view, must almost always be 
even plainer and more straightforward than direct evidence. 
These footsteps are the prisoner's, the nail marks correspond with 
the shoes found on his feet—this knife is his knife, and here is 
the man who sold it to him—this pocket-book belonged to the 
murdered man, and it contains a letter addressed to him. This 
is the sort of evidence to hangaman. Halters are not to be 
spun out of refined inferences ; and where there is no knife, no 
footmark, and no purse, superfine arguments never really supply 
only ia th f evid red for 1 rposes 

ot only is the sort of evidence required for 1 pu 
hard to obtain, but the means of athe it ean provided 
by our system. Ii is no one’s business to get up the evidence in 
criminal cases in this country, nor has any one the power to force 
those who could give it to doso. In the Road case, the inmates 
of Mr. Kent’s house might one and all refuse to answer a single 
question about the child’s death. No one is bound to criminate 
himself, and every one has the right of judging what questions 
have that tendency and what have not. The sort of check- 
mate which is given by our notions of personal liberty to 
all inquiry into crimes is not appreciated by the world at 
large. By simply saying nothing, a suspected person may 
hold all the world at arm’s length; and if criminals had the 
sense to keep their own counsel, and not to try to make 
excuses for themselves, they would defeat justice oftener than 
they do at present. There is a sort of vague notion that 


the detective police can discover any secrets, and that their 
professional shrewdness can see into the densest of human 

illstones. This is a complete mistake; for the question is 
not what they can see, or think they see, but what they can 
prove. A poli etective or not—will always have a 
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sufficiently positive opinion as to who committed a crime. 
The judge may shake his head and the jury may acquit, yet he 
retains his opinion; but so does every one else who is connected 
with the matter, and they are quite as likely to be right as he. 
Detectives, no doubt, have their triumphs, which they relate to 
gentlemen in search of articles for popular magazines; but, in 
fact, they are very ordinary people, who are worth nothing when 
they are taken beyond their routine. Not long agoa geutleman’s 
pocket was picked of a bank-note. Knowing the number, he went 
to the Bank of England and found that the note had been paid 
in by a private bank. The private bankers had received it from 
a customer, who had got it i a shop, where it had been taken 
across the counter. Here the owner of the note stopped, and 
put the matter in the hands of a detective, simply telling him 
that he had lost such a note on such aday. A few days after- 
wards the detective returned in triumph, saying that he hada 
clue. He had discovered the shop at which the note had been 
changed, by the very same process which had been already adopted 
by its owner, whom he expected to be delighted and astonished 
at his cleverness. It is needless to say that his “clue” never led 
him any further. 


French arpersenee seems to prove that it is exceedingly difficult 
to increase the powers of detection, even if people are willing to 
pay any price for that advantage. The instant that suspicion 
alls on any one in France, he is put into solitary confinement, 
where he is examined, cross-examined, and re-examined, day by 
day continually. Every statement he makes is investigated, and 
he is confronted with every person whom he mentions, and with 
every one who is suspected of being an accomplice. If the Road 
murder had happened in France, the whole of the Kent family 
would’ have been in close confinement ever since, and each 
member of it would have been questioned every day about every 
circumstance connected with that or any other crime or occur- 
rence in any of their past lives. This would appear at first 
sight an infallible way to get at the truth, but if any one will 
study French trials and see what is really produced by this 
system, he will find that it is of very little value, whilst its 
inconveniences are intolerable. Either there is independent 
evidence, in which case it is superfluous, or the whole case 
has to rest on what is elicited from the accused, and this, as 
a general rule, is nothing but a heap of lies—lies which are quite 
as consistent with confused or frightened innocence as with guilt. 
The evidence in a French trial of any difficulty is almost always 
unintelligible; and when at length its bearings are understood, 
it is utterly impossible to trust any part of it, or to draw from 
it or J conclusion whatever, except that for weeks or wonths 
together all sorts of officials have been squeezing falsehoods out 
of the accused, which are contradictory and inconsistent in pro- 
portion to the weakness of his character, but which have hardly 
any tendency to prove anything, though the authorities appear 
to think that they become authentic it they are repeated suffi- 
ciently often. 

The result is, that uncertainty cannot be eliminated from 
crime more than from any other human affairs; but the uncer- 
tainty cuts both ways. It cuts against the criminal as well as 
in his favour, for though it is never certain that he will be 
detected, it is never certain that he will not; and this must be 
almost the worst part of the punishment which crime inflicts 
upon the criminal. The terrors and stings of conscience may 
possibly, though rarely, be unknown to a murderer; but the 
slavish fear of a shameful death is always before him. The link 
may be found at any moment. He never can know how many 
mute but irrefragable witnesses of his crime may be in existence. 
The instrument with which, or the plunder for which, it was 
committed, may be forthcoming years after the event. An 
incautious word, a casual recognition, or an unexpected meeting 
may send him to the gibbet at any moment. ‘he person, or 

ersons, for example, who murdered the child at Road can never 
Loos security again. They may evade justice—they have many 
resources for doing so; but to continue to do so for years would 
be so frightful a torture that, if their misery could only be 
known, so as to act as an example, one might almost wish that 
they might. It would be better to be hung at once than to 
dream every night of the gallows, and to be conscious every 
hour of every day that, in some corner which might be visited at 
any moment, lay the evidence which would consign them to it. 

The uncertainty of the detection of murder is thus one of the 
elements of its punishment ; but the prospect of the legal penalty 
is that which invests the uncertainty with its peculiar sting. 
Society can do no more than it does towards the prevention of 
this offence; but it does a good deal by requiring the clearest 
possible proof of its commission, and by putting to death with 
merciless severity every one who is convicted of it. 


FREGATES BLINDEES. 


RECENT number of the Moniteur de la Flotte informed 

the world that “the first steel-plated steam-ship, La 
Gloire, has just taken possession of the sea.” We have our 
doubts as to the completeness of the “ pacific triumph” which is 
thus claimed for the French navy by its boastful organ, and we 
suspect that experienced French naval officers have their doubts 
also. So far as we can ascertain, the idea of fortifying ships of 
war with plates ‘owes mash the which is ‘now 


attached to it to the patronage of the French Emperor. But in 
military science courtiers are even more mischievous than in 
politics. IPf the architects of the French navy have resolved not 
to argue with the master of thirty legions, it is to be feared that 
rash experiments may end expensively, and perhaps disastrously. 
The Moniteur calls the completion of this vessel “a glorious 
victory of peace,” and bids its readers do homage to the Sove- 
reign who has made England so much afraid of France that war 
between the two nations will henceforward be impossible, and 
thus they must combat side by side “ for the cause of civilization.” 
We regret that the peace of the world and the happiness of the 
human race should not rest on a more secure foundation. It 
may appear like flying in the face of Providence when we say 
that we do not at the present moment feel so much afraid of 
France as would seem to be necessary for the harmonious ad- 
vancement of civilization. We venture to think that a victory, 
not “of peace,” but in war, must be gained by an iron-coated 
fleet before it will be safe to calculate the time that has to elapse 
between the launching of Za Gloire and the millennium. If 
twice in ten years England has been vanquished in “ pacific 
struggles,” our countrymen, with that stupidity which charae- 
terizes ea have remained insensible to the beating they have 
received. 


It will be well for both countries if the French nation can be 
content in time to come with these bloodless triumphs which are 
claimed for it by the inventive journalist. We should be happy 
to see France take possession of glory in the same imeninery 
manner in which La Gloire has taken possession of the sea. We 
would gladly concede to her the enjoyment, not only of two, but 
of twenty victories of genius—feeling satisfied that an equal 
number of “complete revolutions in the destinies of maritime 
Powers” would leave things very much as they were—but for the 
uneasiness which is excited in this country by the alleged triumph 
of the Emperor's idea, In order, then, to moderate alarm, and 
having, at least for the moment, the Channel which used to be 
called British between us and the thirty legions, let us proceed 
to argue as calmly as we can upon this last defeat which England 
has sustained through the invention of iron-plated ships. 

We observe that both French and English writers sometimes 
speak of “steel plates,” as if steel afforded the best protection. 

ut we apprehend that wrought iron is better adapted for this 

urpose than steel, and we shall suppose the Emperor's idea to 
be tried under the most favourable conditions. Now, wrought- 
iron plates four inches and a half thick, bolted to the side of a 
stout timber-built vessel, or to the front of a target built in 
imitation of such a vessel’s side, have been subjected to repeated 
experiments with 32-pounder and 68-pounder solid shot-guns, 
with 8-inch and r1o-inch shell-guns, and with the Armstrong and 
the Whitworth 80-pounder rifled guns. These experiments 
have been going on for several years, and the results of them up 
to a very recent period are caretully recorded in the last edition 
of Sir Howard Douglas’ treatise on Naval Gunnery. We are 
not aware that the idea of plates exceeding a thickness of about 
four inches and a half has been entertained either by the Em- 
peror Napoleon or any bolder speculator. It is clear that the 
original conception of a ship, as a vessel that will float and be 
manageable upon the sea when disturbed by the wind, cannot 
be totally abandoned even by the most advanced philosophers. 
We think, then, that a wrought-iron plate, four inches and a half 
thick, is the stoutest armour that can be given to a ship, and we 
are satisfied, from the experiments recorded by Sir Howard 
Douglas, that such armour is not only no protection, but a cause 
of additional danger in the presence of vessels carrying powerful 
artillery. We have mentioned more than once the efiect of Mr. 
Whitworth’s 80-pounder gun upon sucha plate. The cylindrical 
bolt projected from that gun punched out a clean round hole 
through the plate, drove on through all the supporting timber of 
the side, and committed fearful havoc between the decks. That 
was an example of what might be done by extreme penetrating 
power. Take, again, the smooth-bored 68-pounder gun, which is 
now carried in the bows of most of our line-of-battle ships. Two 
or three discharges from that gun broke up the iron plate and 
shattered the supporting timber, so that the ship’s side was left 
without protection. By further discharges the displaced iron of 
the plate was broken into fragments and driven forward against 
the opposite side of the ship, which thus supplied against itself 
the material of a most destructive shell. It is this suicidal ten- 
dency of the iron-plated ships that renders them so peculiarly 
dangerous to those who have to sail and fight them. A great 
part of the iron of their sides would be rapidly converted into 
missiles of the most murderous character, which would sweep 
the unhappy crew from off their decks. Their armour would be 
fatai to those who trusted in it. It is ludicrous to read, by the light 
of all the experiments that have taken place, the complacent state- 
ment of the Moniteur de la Flotte, that “ an iron redoubt on the 
quarter-deck will protect the commander at his post during the 
action.” Certainly the triumph of the Emperor's idea will be 
complete when a French naval captain shall devote himself to 
destruction by ensconcing himself in one of these iron redoubts. 
It has been agreed on all hands that vessels built wholly of 
iron would be useless, or nearly so, in war, but it was thought 
that the existing vessels might be armed with a few light guns 
on the upper deck, provided wooden bulwarks were substituted 
for iron, so as not to expose the, to more than the usual 
risks, Now it seems that that which was held to be destructive 
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to the British seaman is to be made the safety of the French 
captain. Truly this is a “revolution in maritime warfare.” 
Put the captain into an iron box, and invite the enemy to 
knock it rr his ears. Such a box, we should suppose, is 
intended to have its sides of about the thickness of the plates 
used in building iron steamers. But such plates would be torn 
to fragments by 24]b. and 32]b. shot, as has been proved 
over and over again by trials both in France and Rantent. 

We are informed that La Gloire is the fastest as well as the 
most formidable ship afloat ; and it is quite surprising not to be 
told that she is also a first-rate sea-boat. But she is not to go 
far from port. If possible, she is not to drown her crew, but to 
kill them with iron splinters. ‘She is made for operations in 
those seas where henceforward the great differences of European 
policy will be settled.” She can herself alone confront a whole 
steam-fleet of such vessels as the English have built in tardy and 
useless imitation of the Napoleon. Let us contrast with this 
magniloquence a plain statement which we find in Sir Howard 
—— 3 book of the result of experiments made as far back as 
1854 :— 

The conclusion drawn was that 4}-in. iron plates, applied as a covering to 
ships, would give protection, during an action, against 8-in. and 10-in. hollow 
shot, and against 32-lb. solid shot, but very little against solid shot of 68-lbs. 


Thus, six years ago, the logic of facts proved hostile to the 
Emperor's idea. Since that time, Sir W. Armstrong and 
Mr. Whitworth have vastly increased the power of artillery; and 
several inventors of various kinds of armour have endeavoured 
to improve upon the simple iron plates, but thus far with no 
great success. We are fully warranted in saying that, at the 
very least, the superiority of offensive power over defensive 
strength is as certain and as great now as it was proved to be in 
1854. Nor must it be imagined that the experiments made with 
a one-gun battery, in very slow firing against a target, are a 
sufficient test of what the result would be of an action between 
one of our first-class frigates—such as the Mersey—armed with 
68-pounder guns on the maindeck, and the iron-plated Gloire. 
The Mersey would concentrate her whole broadside battery of 
fourteen 10-inch shell-guns and six 68-pounders upon a part of 
her enemy’s side, and would sustain the battle with the utmost 
rapidity. Sir Howard Douglas shows that, in such an action, 
the vulnerability of La Gloire would be proved, “ not only 
by the penetration of single shot, but by the destructive 
impacts and concussions produced simultaneously, or in quick 
suceession, by a multiplicity of blows.” The plates would be 
struck in many places, cracks would extend, beams would be 
broken, timbers fractured, bolts and rivets driven off, and one- 
eighth of the shot correctly aimed would enter the ports. “Of 
this we may be perfectly assured, that when a shot does break 
through the side of an iron-plated ship, the effects on the crew 
will be far more destructive than any that could be produced by 
many shot, and greater that even the explosion of any shell.” 
And after dwelling upon the great accuracy of the firing in some 
of these experiments at 400 yards, Sir Howard Douglas remarks 
that five or six heavy shot, striking upon any small portion of 
the side of a ship, would drive a great portion of the side in, and 
make a large breach; and this would be all the more likely if the 
shot did not penetrate, “for a shot, in perforating the side of a 
ship, does not communicate all its motion to the medium through 
which it is passing; but the impact of a shot does, and that in- 
stantaneously, and the amount of five such impacts, acting to- 
gether, would assuredly make a breach in the side of any ship.” 
We think this reasoning conclusive, and it follows that no iron- 
plated ship has been, or is likely to be launched, whose sides 
could resist the Mersey’s battery. It is quite true that our line- 
of-battle ships, although carrying twice or thrice the number of 
ns, have not the heavy metal of the Mersey, and it may be 
doubted whether it would not be wise to decrease the number 
and increase the calibre of the guns. This might to some extent 
be done easily, and we should wish to see it done if it be neces- 
sary to enable our Channel fleet to confront Za Gloire. And at 
the very worst we can contrive to build iron-plated ships our- 
selves. We can “follow upon the path of progress” in the ste 
of France, even at the risk, which Sir Howard Douglas thinks 
is very great, of finding that we have thrown away our money. 


But the climax of the boasting of the Moniteur is yet to come. 
That terrible ship, Za Gloire, could of itself alone confront our 
Channel fleet; and it can do more—much more—than that. 
*« A new era opens for the French et Henceforward it may 
brave with impunity the most powerfully defended coasts.” Now, 
we shall not on this occasion enter upon the general question of 
the prudence of attacking powerful land-batteries with any kind 
of ships. We will only observe that, in contending against iron- 

lated vessels, land-batteries would have an advantage not enjoyed 
f a fleet of timber ships, because there is a limit to the weight 
of metal that can be carried by a ship, but none to the weight 
that can be mounted upon a fort. Only let our coast batteries 
be armed with plenty of the 95 ewt.68-pounder smooth-bored guns, 
or with guns of some newer and better class, and we may be sure 
that La Gloire and her consorts will always keep a very respectful 
distance. The Moniteur, indeed, tells us that her iron armour 
will enable her to approach within the enemy’s fire so as to use 
her “new artillery” with destructive effect against granite forts. 


Of course, the writer has never heard, what is nevertheless true, 
that “ new”—that is, rifled—cannon are not well adapted to batter 
granite walls, because they impart to the shot too great velocity. 


We should have thought that the virtue of rifled cannon was that 
they could reach a granite fort, or any other mark, without 
approaching so near as to render the protection of iron plates 
necessary. The Moniteur de la Flotte must get up its subject a 
little better before its descriptions of “the terrible disasters of 
war” will be at all likely to assist in keeping peace. Of this, 
however, we are tolerably sure—that La Gloire is most to be 
dreaded by her own crew. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SIMPLON, 


(GREATER events south of the Alps have almost cast into 
the shade the controversy of the “ neutralized provinces.” 
Their seizure has become a fait accompli, which, according to 
Napoleonic law, is as sound a title as a monarch can wish to 
have. The intendants have become préfets, the syndics have 
become maires, the free press of Savoy has given way to the 
fettered press of France, and those who have the misfortune to 
take in foreign newspapers know by this time to their cost that 
the post has passed under the benignant rule of M. de la Guer- 
roniére. Europe has resigned itself with sullen helplessness to 
the robbery of “ the few barren mouutain tops,” and only thinks 
now of the problems which Garibaldi’s triumphant progress is 
likely to create. But it is a mistake to allow the new Kingdom of 
Italy wholly to efface our interest in Chablais and Faucigny. The 
two subjects havea very close connexion, as the subsequent deve- 
lopment of the great Imperial intrigue may possibly go far to prove. 
It seems to be for the present decided by fate that Italy is to 
be ruled from the North; and, therefore, how the North is to be 
overawed is the vital question for French ambition. Napoleon I, 
answered that question by creating the passes of Mont Cenis 
and the Simplon, and Napoleon aie is too servile an imitator of 
his uncle to dream of answering it in any other way. Mont Cenis is 
already in his hands, and the possession of Chablais and Faucigny 
is a very large stride towards the possession of the Simplon. 
This famous road, leading from France into the Italian valleys 
which command Milan, is divided into three portions. The first 
passes through Geneva, the next through Chablais, and the third 
through the Canton of Valais. His recent acquisitions have 
placed all these three sections practically within the Emperor's 
grasp. It is true that, according to the obligations of neutrality 
which he has ostentatiously accepted together with the ceded 
provinces, he has no right to fortify the Chablais road, or to use 
it for military purposes. But he is eager to prove how lightly 
treaty obligations sit on him, and the fortifications of Thonon 
have already been commenced. The Swiss Government’s protest 
serves no other purpose than to show up the mockery of a 
European guarantee. But this is not the only point of the road 
upon which the authorities at Berne are compelled to watch and 
counteract the stealthy aggressions of the great conspirator. He 
has not yet had an opportunity of doing much in the Valais; in 
fact, the Rhone has for the present taken the Simplon road into 
its own hands, and the inhabitants of the Juckless Canton have 
to cope with calamities far too terrible to leave them much leisure 
for political intrigue. So, for the present, the Emperor is occn- 

ied with Geneva. The new distributions have made this ancient 
Tittle Republic a mere enclave in French territory. It lies now 
between two impregnable French heights—the Jura on the one 
side and the Saleve on the other—from either of which it could 
be shelled with ease. Of course the first breath of war would 
make Geneva a French town. But the Emperor has no wish to 
waste powder and shot, and caballing is far cheaper than fighting ; 
and for this Imperial accomplishment, as the Bernese Govern- 
ment well knows, Geneva offers no ordinary opportunities. 

This minute, but famous, State has been one of the most unfor- 
tunate victims of that passion for strategic arrangements which 
effaced every other consideration in the minds of the diplomatists 
of 1815. Partly to reconcile her to that union with Switzerland 
which was held to be strategically ering! | artly from military 
considerations connected with the nature of the ground itself, the 
Congress of Vienna thought fit to carve a slice out of the Savoyard 
territory and present it to the Republic of Geneva. Those who 
ruled in it at that time saw that everybody else was straining 
every nerve to obtain an increase of territory; and, imitating 
their neighbours, they concluded that all was fish that came to 
their net, and accepted the offer with great complacency. But 
it was a fatal gift. Up to that time Geneva had had its dissen- 
sions, like other communities, but it had heen spared the bitterest 
of all divisions—those which arise from difference of creed. Itg 
Government had been Protestant, enlightened, and, in the main, 
moderate in its views. But to the Savoyard population whom 
the decree of the Con, of Vienna had turned into Genevese, 
none of these three epithets could be applied. Not in Tippe 
nor in Tyrol have the priests a population so absolutely under 
their command as in Northern Savoy. The munificence of the 
Congress had presented Geneva with a few square miles, indeed, 
of territory, but also with a fulcrum for priestly interference and 
Roman intrigue which was a novelty in the history of the 
Republic. A despotism may accept new ——— without in- 
quiring into the culture or the prejudices of those by whom the 
territory is inhabited. But a constitutional Government has no 
such privilege. A new influx of citizens is a new element in 
the composition of the sovereign power; and an injudicious 
aggrandizement may well turn out to be a metamorphosis. Some- 

ing approaching to this has happened in Geneva. Since the 
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annexation of the Savoyard communes, the Republic has never 
ceased to suffer more or less acutely from religious strife; and 
as one of the parties to it were the Roman Catholics, it was a 
matter of course that this religious strife should translate itself 
into political agitation. As generally happens when they are in 
a minority, the priests allied themselves with the extremest demo- 
crats; and after a long series of efforts, they succeeded in over- 
throwing the more moderate Liberals, and placing M. Fazy, the 
representative of universal suffrage,in power. His great abilities 
have enabled him to retain it ever since, and at this critical 
moment he holds it still. The result is, that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of Savoy have a powerful voice in the government of 
Geneva—a state of things pr: gnant with anxiety to those who have 
the interests of Switzerland at heart. There are plenty of other 
Roman Catholics in the Confederation, and in time past their rest- 
lessness has threatened torend itin two. But they are thoroughly 
Swiss in heart and history, and they value their citizenship far 
too highly to make it an instrument of Roman intrigue. The 
same motives cannot be expected to weigh with the Catholics who 
are so powerful in Geneva, and who are only Swiss, or even 
Genevese, because a dozen diplomatists half a century ago thought 
fit to call them so. What is the precise course that they will take 


with reference to the future destinies of the little Republic. 


is not very clear. The temperature of Roman Catholic admi- 
ration for the Emperor Napoleon has fluctuated very violently 
during the past year. When it was at its lowest, the Catholic- 
Democrat party of Geneva were as keen as the Protestants in 
denouncing the seizure of the neutralized districts, and demand- 
ing their annexation to the Swiss Confederation. It would have 
given their party an additional vote in the Diet, besides gratify- 
ing the resentment of their masters at the Vatican. But the 
Catholics have rather made it up with the Emperor, as sundry 
adulatory addresses during his recent progress seem to show, 
and the union of Northern Savoy to Switzerland has become 
hopeless. Ifthe Genevese and Savoyards are ever to be fellow- 
citizens, it must be as Frenchmen, and not as Swiss. Accord- 
ingly, suspicions are afloat that M. Fazy and his party are not 
wholly deaf to the charming of the Imperial tempter. Events 
have proved, on more than one occasion, that extreme democracy 
slips into democratic despotism with very great ease, and in these 
small communities partisan feeling is so intense that the con- 
fusion of a rival often seems an abundant compensation for the 
triumph of the foreigner. Something of the reckless antagonism 
that used to yield up the Italian cities of old a prey to successive 
spoilers still lives in Geneva, and seems likely to efface the 
ordinary motives of patriotism and prudence. Community of 
language and religion are powerful magnets, the gratification of 
political bitterness is a tempting prize, and the Swiss patriotism 
of the party that rules Geneva is too new to be very strong. 


The sounder portion of the Genevese community have ample 
cause for the sensitive anxicty which they mantic on every 
occasion. Unfortunately, this very anxiety plays into the 
hands of the French j eae and his creatures. In the 
present temper of the Swiss Government, a peaceable ces- 
sion of any portion of Swiss territory is too much to expect. 
By intrigues, the Emperor may obtain the acquiescence of 
the Genevese Government; but those intrigues will be power- 
less at Berne. It will be necessary, therefore, for him to 
pick some quarrel with Switzerland which shall give him a 

retence in the eyes of Europe for occupying Geneva and the 
Valais. The intense exasperation of the sounder portion of the 
Genevese at the ingratitude he has shown to the Republic which 
harboured him so long in his ae likely to yield him 
only too rich a crop of grievances. French actors, French 
colours, and even French travellers, run a good chance of being 
insulted if they come across any large concourse of people, either 
in Geneva or the neighbouring districts. But these exhibitions 
of feeling, though genuine to a certain extent, are not entirely 
so. It is somebody’s interest to make them far more frequent 
than they would naturally be; and the ends of that somebody’s 
fingers occasionally peep out. A party of self-styled Swiss were 

iving vent to gross insults of this kind at Thonon, when a blun- 

ering gendarme, in an excess of official zeal, seized them, and 
insisted on looking at their passports. ‘| turned out to be 
Frenchmen, with papers ooihaly enrégle. If it had not been 
for this unlucky marplot, this outrage upon French sensibilities 
would no doubt have gone to swell the budget of complaints 
with which the French Minister is daily besieging the Govern- 
ment of Berne. The gravest fact relating to these artificial col- 
lisions is, that in one of the earliest and the worst of them, a 
close adherent of M. gy was prominently implicated. The 
Central Government do their best to counsel caution, to calm 
genuine irritation, and to unveil the intrigues of those whose 
mission it is to foment it. But it is doubtful whether the lamb 
will gain very much by going further down the stream. In the 
mean time, it will be interesting to watch whether Liguria or 
Geneva will furnish the next illustration of the Emperor’s con- 
ception of the conquests of peace. 


THE ROMAN PRELATURA. 
T Pius IX. is at heart dead to the lust of power, and if the 
Cardinals, as a body, are not largely interested in the profits 
derived from the Pontifical States, whence springs that desperate 
stubbornness in behalf of their unmodified preservation which 


is so consistently conspicuous in the policy of the Vatican? 
It proceeds from the Monsignori—the members of that ano- 
malous institution called in Rome the Prelatura. These are the 
real lords of the hive in which Cardinals represent only portly 
drones. It is this class which engrosses the preferments attached 
to the administration of the Pope’s dominions, derives its liveli- 
hood from their emoluments, and, therefore, naturaily strives 
with convulsive intensity to prop up the beam on which its 
worldly prosperity solely reposes. 


The usual traveller to Rome for a winter season, if he enters 
at all into society, cannot fail to come at once across the Mon- 
signore, in the shape of a cheerful and spruce ecclesiastic, whose 
costume attracts his fresh eye by its profusion of purple. He 
will speedily become familiar with the face of this dignitary, whom 
he learns to know as an indefatigable frequenter of society—an 
inexhaustible dispenser of courtly civilities—an unfailing utterer 
of sprightly sayings and pleasant jokes, whose point often 
passes the bounds of reverence—a charming, chatting, witty, 
and plausible attendant on families of rank, especially when 
vadihg enough to be hospitable, and lucky enough to possess 
pleasant women struck by the elegant ubiquity and indefati- 
gable social activity displayed by this distinguished ecclesiastic. 
The stranger, impelled to inquire into his precise condition, will 
receive an explanation which, in spite of his seemingly candid 
informant’s precipitate volubility, he will be sadly puzzled to con- 
strue into an intelligible definition. He will be told that it is most 
natural for Monsignore fully to participate in the diversions of 
society, he being a layman. Yet the stranger will in vain seek for 
an explanation why, if a layman, he not only wears priestly robes, 
bears a sacerdotal title, figures in church ceremonies, but 
is invariably subject to the distinctive condition of celibacy, 
and monopolizes the functions which he hears it laid down as 
a principle in the Vatican not to concede to laymen as their 
due. At Easter time, the traveller will probably turn home- 
wards, as much perplexed to define the nature of a Mon- 
signore as a foreigner is to give an account of the mysteries of our 
military hierarchy with its brevets. But, what is more, he will 
not even carry away an acquaintance with the true outward 
features of the working Monsignori from such select and 
cheerful specimens as he may have met in fashionable saloons. 
These eminent individuals bear to the rank and file of the corpo- 
ration the same distant relation borne to the bulk of household 
stuff by the choice hothouse prodice which a host loves to set 
before admiring visitors. They ere, for the most part, prelates 
virtually suspended from active service and relegated into honour- 
able retirement on account of the very qualities which constitute 
their charm in society. On some occasions they either have 
evinced a little honest independence—forthwith construed into 
intractable disobedience—or their courtiership was not sufficiently 
alert in propitiating the countenance of men of influence. There- 
fore, too high a value must not be set on the amount of genuine 
sincerity residing in the easy sparkle of their often very free 
comments and strictures. It proceeds chiefly frém disappoint- 
ment and resentment, and, in most cases, would quickly subside 
under a little gentle treatment. Totally different from these 
amiable and tidy individuals in demeanour and appearance is 
the supercilious, vexatious, narrow-minded, generally sordid, and 
in every sense unclean Prelate entrenched in office—especially 
if it be in the provinces—the strutting dictator of his circle, and 
harassing tyrant over his subordinates. To get an insight into 
the social significance of this class, the traveller must dive into 
the intricacies of the most occult administration in existence. 
He must wind himself painfully through a labyrinth of jobbery, 
and by indefatigable assiduity he must unravel a most perplexing 
web of favouritism, vindictiveness, and sordid passion, which is 
flung like a network over the whole country. If he accomplishes 
this, then he will understand the vicious nature of an institution 
which inflames the malignity always natural to bureaucracy by 
the especial sea A proper to a systematically hypocritical 
distortion in the semblance of religion. 

Antiquarians favourable to the Vatican claim an ancient origin 
for a semi-ecclesiastical body charged by the aot See with tem- 
poral duties. It is certain, however, that the Prelacy has become 
an important institution only since the Reformation. It is, in 
fact, a result of the same enforced regard for public opinion 
which has confined the selection of a Pope within Italian Cardinals 
since Adrian VI. The Prelacy, as it existed before the French 
Revolution, was an inadequate expedient, after the manner of the 
Vatican, to make a compromise between its sacerdotal constitution 
and the desires of its lay subjects. Unavoidably excluded, in its 
heads of families, from an administration va f on celibacy, the 
Roman aristocracy was admitted to it in its cadets, in whose 
favour each great entail founded a Prelatura. But this is no 
longer the case. These family Prelaturas have been suppressed, 
or allowed to fall into abeyance. From indolence, ealenion, 
and general decrepitude, the great Roman aristocracy, with its 
illustrious names and princely possessions, has completely with- 
drawn itself from participation in public business. In the Sacred 
College, only two Cardinals, Barberini and Altieri, are of dis- 
tinguished Roman birth. Office has consequently lapsed to a 
new class, who unfortunately seldom make good the want of 
birth, position, and fortune by the merits of knowledge and 
character. To become a Prelate, the only conditions are a 
— fortune of about 3oo/. a;year, and unblemished birth. 

very one conversant with Rome can vouch for the fact that, in 
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nine cases out of ten, the former is simulated. The intellectual 
acquirements demanded amount to a smattering of canonical 
maxims. This qualifies for every post short of the four Lega- 
tions, which are reserved for Cardinals. But even these slight 
conditions are perpetually dispensed with. It is an everyday 
occurrence for the Pope to nominate spontaneously as Prelate 
some obscure subaltern whose only qualification is approved 
docility or plausible cunning. These selections are chiefly made 
from among lax advocates, who abound in a country ¢ 
with a most perplexing and prolix form of judicature. The 
common mode of rewarding deferential connivance is, in fact, 
promotion into the favoured body of Prelates. These indi- 
viduals, however objectionable, are yet not the most offensive 
members of the corporation. They have, at least, some idea 
how to deal with their fellow-creature and with business. It is 
far worse when, as frequently happens, an unfledged Prelate, 
barely turned twenty, without the rudiments of instruction, b 
a touch of the Pontifical wand becomes entrusted with the m | 
ministration of justice in the superior law courts, or is flung 
into the governorhip of a province without the slightest effective 
fetter upon his arbitrary power. The startling rise of the present 
of State, Monsignor Berardi—next to Antonelli 
the most influential man in the Vatican—aptly illustrates the 
normal incidents of a Prelate’s career. First a lawyer's scrivener, 
then an obscure advocate, Berardi was at once raised to his 
present position from the humble condition of assistant in the 
superior law court. The only ground to be discovered for this 
signal elevation is the accident of his having come from the same 
district with Antonelli. Like him, he is of Ciociaro origin, his 
family being from Ceccano, and the clan feeling which always 
makes the natives of this district herd together, coinciding with 
a singularly kindred turn of mind, recommended him to his 
influential countryman. Antonelli’s system is of a kind that 
cannot dispense with accomplices, and: Berardi exactly possesses 
the material which, duly handled, furnishes an unfailing instru- 
ment. He has continued in office the same perfect sample of a 
Monsignore which he was in his rise. His salary is mathema- 
tically ascertainable. It amounts to barely go0/.a year. With 
this pittance Monsignor Berardi has understood how to edify 
the weak faith of Rome by an indubitable revival of the widow's 
inexhaustible oil-jar. He has shown the world what skilful 
economy can accomplish by the purchase of considerable pro- 
perties—amongst them the Palazzo Massimo, for upwards of 
20,0001.—while with his spare cash he is a liberal patron of 
railway speculations. It is believed that this thrifty indust: 
is to be rewarded by the highest distinction. Berardi is confi- 
dently held to be the Cardinal reserved in petto. 


The Roman Prelacy is the canker-spot in an administration 
which is rotten all through. Almost solely actuated in the choice 
of their profession by the attraction of emolument, the members 
of the Prelatura are confirmed, by the slenderness of their salaries, 
in a natural disposition to the cognate vices of vindictiveness, 
envy, and covetousness. The highest salary does not exceed 
goo/. a year. ‘The inconceivable disorder of an administration 
which makes irregularity its normal condition has the advan 
of screening numberless malversations. Some loophole generally 
exists for every illegality where slovenly disregard for rule is 
converted into asystem. It should be added, that the injustice 
and oppression prevalent in the Pope’s dominions are accompanied 
by none of that glaring audacity which made the late King 
of Naples unblushingly challenge public opinion. The defiant 
heroism of daring ferocity is altogether beyond the range of so 
hobbling a Government as the Pope’s. The spirit of his admi- 
nistration is thoroughly petty, underhand, and sneaking; and 
the type of its representative—the Monsignore in oflice—is 
essentially that of a sneak. He is mean, without the courage to 
avow his meanness. He is bold only from behind asure ambush. 
Consequently, he is in all his doings a shifting prevaricator, and, 
when hard driven, he is not particular even about the semblance 
of veracity. Jn Mr. Lyons’s despatches we find Cardinal Anto- 
nelli solemnly requesting him to assure the English Government 
that no political prisoner was ever subject to detention after 
acquittal “ the proper tribunal. Yet it is a fact that, in remote 
districts, squalid hamlets are constantly assigned as places of 
banishment to persons either already acquitted, or whose dis- 
affection has never been made the subject of legal rn Torn 
from their homes—not seldom separated even from their families 
—these individuals, by an infernal refinement of mean cruelty, 
are frequently interdicted from continuing avocations on which 
their livelihood depends. For instance, an obnoxious physician 
is often visited with the injunction not to go out of his house 
after sunset, so that he is ruined in his practice. ‘‘ I have heard,” 
writes Mr. Lyons, “of a man being excluded from competing for 
so small a place as that of communal physician.” ‘This man, 
father of a family which he struggled to support honourably, 
banished by an arbitrary injunction from his original residence, 
then expelled from hamlet to hamlet as he contrived to get in 
each a small practice, was subjected to this infamous persecution 
solely to gratify personal animosity. 

This sort of underhand injustice runs through the whole Papal 
administration. A low-sprung, sordid Prelate happens to take 
certain interests to heart. His influence is therefore solely 
directed to their advancement. Any unfortunate individual who 
may stand in the way of Monsignore’s favourites is consequently 


likely to incur destruction, unless he is able to purchase immunity 


from so flagitious a wrong. To accomplish his views, his Reverence 
has merely to say that he considers the man an object of political 
suspicion, and he is at once reduced into as helpless a condition 
as if he had the halter fitted round his neck. He can then with 
impunity be imprisoned, or relegated, or more insidiously stabbed 
in property and position. No legal protection will shield him. 
And yet such cases of galling oppression—of which there are 
thousands—in one sense e exposure. The victim is no 
prisoner; he figures in no return; his name cannot even occur 
amongst the politically acquitted, for he has never been brought 
to trial. He is only under the perpetual infliction of incessant 
and irritating persecution. Such is the character of an adminis- 
tration almost exclusively in the hands of grovelling placemen, 
confidently reposing on privilege, secured against conviction by 
secresy, given up to a —_ of jobbery and vexatious annoyance, 
and, in consequence, obliged to have recourse to the lowest of 
the low for agents, whose services can only be obtained by a 
return of shameless collusion. Of these ag:nts—the notorious 
Papal sbirri, who may be said to constitute the buttress upon 
which the Monsignori leanz@he‘only thing that can be said is, that 
they are the scum of théearth. Literally, they are the sweep- 
ings of society, samples of every infamy and crime. ‘Their type 
is to be found in their commander. Colonel Nardoni, now head 
of the Papal police force, has been sent to the hulks for robbery 
with aggravating circumstances and forgery, has stood in the 
illory, and been condemned to be marked by the branding-iron. 
There can be no dispute as to these respectable incidents in his 
life, for the sentence was a public one, and its record exists in 
rint. 
. The exertions made by Roman Prelates in behalf of their 
sinking condition have been worthy of their authors. Instead 
of lending support to some kind of reform, they have striven 
to revive criminal organizations in the sense of the notorious 
Sanfedisti combinations. This has been i attempted in 
Rome. Under the direction of Monsignori Sibilia, Loschiavo, 
and Nardi, a committee of partisans has been organized, whose 
head-quarters are in the Palazzo Pamphili.. The object is to 
foment demonstrations of sympathy for the Pope amongst the 
pulace, and to fanaticize the mob against the day of trial. A 
ow attorney, Zanchini, is the chief emissary for this purpose, 
and to him, it is credibly affirmed, is confided the distribution 
of arms which have been procured. There is, however, little 
ground for believing that these Prelates will be enabled to gratify 
their sanguinary dispositions. No success has attended their 
efforts, although these gentlemen are indefatigable in supplying 
the mob with pious raree-shows, and in agitating the sluggish 
purse-strings of the parsimonious Roman aristocracy by entrea- 
ties, by threats, and, above all, by appeals to their well-known 
terror of political change. 


THE GREAT EASTERN ON SHORE. 


We eee may be done with the Great Eastern ulti- 
mately, a very good thing seems likely to be made of her 
for some time to come under the starrin 4 system. As she now 
lies upon the beach at Milford, with her entire length and 
breadth and height exposed to view, a visit to her is infinitely 
more interesting than when she was afloat in the middle of the 
harbour. In her present position, also, visitors can walk to and 
from her along the jetty which has been erected for that purpose, 
instead of trusting to the small steam-boats, which were accused 
of occasionally displaying more activity and regularity in taking 
people to the ship than in bringing them back in time for the 
trains and coaches by which they had to seek their distant 
homes. The Great Saten has been described and praised in 
many points of view, to the satisfaction, and perhaps to the 
satiety, of the public; but it is still impossible to regard her 
without a new feeling of admiration as she lies high and dry 
upon the shore, and as we walk beneath her and around her, and 
measure her vast bulk, and trace the curve of her sides and the 
sharp lines of her bow, or climb beneath her massive screw. 
And not only the appearance of the ship, but also the 
skill which her where she lies, must command un- 
reserved praise. It was a very delicate operation to move 
such a vast body within the narrow limits of the upper 
end of Milford Haven. The time chosen was that of the 
unusually high tides which were expected about Saturday and 
Sunday last. Even if there had been no Great Eastern, or nothing 
had been to be done with her, the sight of these equinoctial tides 
is in itself worth a long journey. As the ebb is always equal to 
the flow, the sands and caverns of the coast, from Milford round 
to Tenby, were laid bare to such an extent that a new district 
seemed to be opened to the tourist’s observation. And when 
the returning tide filled every bay and creek, and washed the 
base of every cliff, the eye with fresh pleasure on the 
mighty volume of placid water, gilded by the evening sun. At 
Tenby, the tide flowing in from the east pressed against the rocks 
on which the town is built; while, at only six miles’ distance, the 
same tide, flowing from the west, rushed up one of the man 
creeks of Milford Haven, and spread out at the base of the rui 
castle of the Carews into a broad salt-water pool some twenty 
miles distant from the sea, and surrounded by gentle slopes of 
grass and corn fields and all the usual features of a fertile inland 
district where the smell of salt water is unknown, and the ocean 
is only a vague tradition, The ancient masters of Carew Castle 
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might, and probably did, sail from its outer court on the ebbing 
tide into the Irish sea. Here King Henry VII. was entertained 
before he marched with his Welsh partisans towards Bosworth 
field ; and in this or some other of the many creeks of Milford 
Haven, a modern invader, if he could pass the batteries at its 
mouth, might very conveniently disembark his troops. 

On Saturday evening last, the violent wind which had blown 
during the day had lulled. An unclouded sun was sinking into 
a brimful, gently-heaving lake, and all seemed propitious for 
moving the Great Eastern from her moorings in mid-channe! to 
the place appropriated for her on the beach. But her chains had 
become twisted, and her anchor could not be weighed in time. 
Thus a favourable opportunity was lost, and the brilliant but un- 
settled aspect of the western sky made it doubtful whether such 
another would occur. The early night was lighted by all the 
stars, but morning brought a return of violent wind, with mist 
enveloping land and sea, and floods of rain throughout the day. 
The difficulty of managing the Great Eastern was much increased 
by the gusts of wind which swept across the Haven from the 
south-west full upon her broadside and upon the beach where it 
was wished to place her. It may also be remarked that the task 
of observing and describing the very skilful management of her 
veteran pilot was rendered difficult, or at least disagreeable, by 
the same cause. But it is still a characteristic of the season that 
the heaviest hostility of the elements is displayed on days 
when there is any special reason for going abroad, or when a 
large number of persons are likely to be collected at the hotels, 
far from all those resources which render cosfinement indoors 
tolerable. A crowded coffee-room—when you have read all the 
papers and have had breakfast, and feel as yet no hope-of 
raising an appetite for lunch, and where all around you are 
equally oppressed by the situation with yourself—supplies only tle 
miserable satisfaction of murmuring against the decrees of fate. 
But there was a reward in store for those who endured these 
gloomy hours. They saw what they came to see; for, although 
the circumstances were unfavourable, the operation could not 
without great inconvenience be deferred, and accordingly on 
Sunday evening the Great Eastern was skilfully and safely 
moved to the exact spot where it was intended that the receding 
tide should leave her aground upon a level beach. 

The operation of beaching afforded another proof of the Great 
Eastern’s \andiness, as well as of the care and skill which govern 
her. The enormous size and weight, and also the great value of 
the ship, caused her movements in a difficult channel and a strong 
wind and tide to be watched with anxious interest. Yet she was 
moved astern up the harbour, and put exactly into her place, with 
all the facility of a smaller vessel approaching one of the wharves 
on the Thames to land passengers. The most moving incident 
of the process was the folly of spectators who placed themselves 
upon the jetty to get a good view, in utter disregard of the conse- 
quences which must ensue if the ship should approach the jetty 
a little too suddenly or too closely. A mere touch from the iron 
monster would have been enough to crush this slight wooden 
fabric, and to hurl those who stood upon it into the water. When 
the ship was safely moored above the gridiron, at about half-past 
six o'clock, many competent judges agreed that a neater piece of 
seamanship was never witnessed. 

The business of scraping and painting the ship’s bottom has 

roceeded actively during the precious hours in which she has 
foes left by the receding tide accessible to the gangs of active 
workmen, and to the many interested spectators who have sur- 
rounded her. There is, of course, a small part of the bottom, 
which is actually in contact with the beams and coarse sand 
placed to receive the ship, and which cannot be reached without 
preparing a “ gridiron” of most elaborate construction. But the 
elean and perfect state of the ship's bottom renders it hardl 
necessary to do even as much as is now being done, and it will 
be long before the process can need repeating. It must be 
owned that few traces have been found of any growth of weeds, 
either existing or decayed and washed away, which could have 
interfered much with the ship’s progress, and therefore an in- 
erease of speed can scarcely be expected to result from the 
cleansing operations which have been this week performed. It 
will be either difficult or impossible to float the ship off from her 
present resting-place until the high tides of the new moon 
following that which saw her take the ground. During three 
weeks, therefure, she may be inspected with great facility and 
completeness, and many holiday-makers who are in doubt whither 
to direct their steps will probably find in the presence of the 
Great Eastern a motive for selecting Pembrokeshire. It is to 
be hoped that the resources of the neighbourhood may not be 
too severely tested, and that commissariat arrangements will 
keep pace with the multiplication of excursion trains. The 
Channel fleet has now quitted the Haven more than a week, and 
thus the Great Eastern no longer suffers by the competition of 
an equally grand spectacle open to the public without any charge 
except the imperceptible one which is imposed through the 
medium of the tax-yatherer. The Lords of the Admiralty were 
requested by some of the inhabitants of Milford to take away 
the fleet because it raised the price of meat. The Directors of 
the Great Ship Company might with more reason have desired 
with the success of their own 

Ww. 

But it must be owned that the man-of-war road at Milford 

looks desolate without the Channel fleet. In its absence the 


visitor must content himself with employing his imagination 
upon the past and future clories of the town and harbour. He 
may sce the bedroom which Lord Nelson occupied in 1803 at 
the ina which is now called after him, and he may read upon a 
tablet the inscription which commemorates the visit of King 
George 1V. to Milford llaven some twenty years afterwards. 
Mr. Greville, the father of the present landlord of Milford town, 
appears to have lia! lis feelings wrought upon by this event to a 
point which at tle present day is difficult to reach. Twice did 
a storm in St. George’s Channel drive back this illustrious prince 
to take shelter in the Iaven, and on the second occasion he 
actually landed in the town at a place which can, no doubt, be 
shown to those who feel sufficient curiosity. The exuberant 
loyalty of Mr. Greville found difficulty in expressing, within 
the limits of a stone tablet, his gratitude to Providence ‘for 
bringing the Royal voyager safe within the shelter of St. Ann’s 
Head and landing him upon Mr. Greville’s own estate. In our 
own day, perhaps, an opinion is rather widely prevalent that 
Providence did not take much interest in the movements of King 
George IV. His character has been harshly dealt with by more 
than one master of severe language—whether justly or unjustly 
we need not now inquire.. But if he had been the best and 
greatest of the long line of England’s sovereigns, monumental 
eulogy could have done no more for him than this tablet does. 
The event which it records was evidently deemed quite as inte- 
resting and important as the landing of King William III. at 
Brixham; and the comparison thus suggested between the first 
gentleman of one age and the foremost politician of another is 
rather an unfortunate result of perpetuating on stone sentiments 
which woulda have found their appropriate place in the columns 
of a county newspaper. 


The praise which we have bestowed upon the beauty and 
capacity of Milford Haven finds its best justification in the 
eagerness displayed by capitalists to invest their money in some 
scheme for making docks upon its shores. Neyland and Old 
Milford on the north side, and Pennar Creek on the south, either 
have or had supporters of plans for turning each into a great 
commercial port. On the south side, too, is the Royal Dockyard, 
which seems to demand a wide extension. The Great Eastern 
has been allowed, on this occasion, to take up her berth in water 
which the Admiralty begin to think has room for nobody but 
themselves. Itis probable that any attempt to create a permanent 
home for the great ship at Neyland would be defeated by the oppo- 
sition of the Government. Yet, with the usual want of foresight 
which seems inevitable at the Admiralty, lund immediately adjoin- 
ing Pembroke Dockyard was allowed, when lately in the market, 
to be purchased by a private hand. It will only be the natural 
course of things if Parliament hears before long that it is neces- 
sary to buy at an advanced price this land, which intervenes 
between two Crown properties in such a way that no private 
owner of them would have failed to purchase it if he could raise 
the — Still, it may be said that ships can be built else- 
where. ‘The special capability of Milford Haven appears to be 
for the coaling of large steamers by means of a railway down to 
the waterside. Neither the Admiralty nor the proprietors of the 
Great Eastern can afford to reject the advantages which are thus 
offered to them by a harbour which has space and security for 
supplying all the demands both of commerce and of war. If the 
entrance to the Haven were ay defended, all private and 
national establishments would ar out of the reach of the 
longest range of guna. 


THE BLACK FOREST. 


RITISH tourists are fond of beaten tracks, and, like black 
ants, sheep, and the feathered biped to which humanity is 
often likened, they are apt to run in lines, the most common of 
which is the Rhine. Comparatively few diverge from thence to 
survey the broad half-waste table-lands of the Kifel, dotted with 
the craters of volcanoes so perfect that, to an uninstructed eye, 
they might seem to have been not long extinct, or to enjoy the 
vine-clad cliffs and castles of the winding Moselle and the re- 
nowned city of ‘Treves, whence Murray-reading travellers learn 
that of old Constantine issued those decrees that ruled the world, 
More seldom still does the posting tourist strike eastward 
among the mountains of the Schwarzwald, unless it be for a 
season to admire the scenery or enjoy the more doubtful plea- 
sures of Baden-Baden, or to visit the cathedral of Freiburg, and 
thence by the route described by Murray through the Hél- 
lenthal to Schaffhausen. In this year of deluges in the lowlands, 
and of old and new snow so deep that on the common passes of 
the Alps horses wallow in it to the saddle-girths, it is somethin 
to have a country comparatively little visited, where hotel-bille 
are moderate and fare good, and where, if the traveller have time, 
he ean wait for the clearing of the Alps, and amuse himself in the 
forests among hills the loftiest of which rises to about five thousand 
feet above the sea. 

On the route from Heidelberg to Switzerland, and twenty-one 
miles from Basle, is the Mullhem station; and four miles off, on 
the flank of the hills, is the pretty village of Badenweiler, with its 
ruined Roman baths and Gothic castle, its street fountains, 
tables d'hétes, conversationshaug, and forest walks—the whole 
sacred chiefly to a crowd of middle-class donkey-riding Germans 
and a few German-Freuch from the Vosges, who, listening to 
the music in the trim gardens, loiter about in town attire, the 
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headdresses of many of the native women on a Sunday giving 
them a resemblance to cherubs whose wings are in mourning, 
mais qui ont de quoi. Across the meadows, down in the valley, 
half hid among apple and walnut trees, gleams the many-gabled 
village of Oberweiler, where the Baden Government maintains 
an iron forge that probably could not maintain itself. On either 
side the mountains rise grandly enough, clothed to their very 
summits with forests in which pines straight and tall, “ fit for 
the mast of some great amiral,” shoot into the air a hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 

It was in a fine summer afternoon that we walked up this 
valley by the side of a tumbling stream. On cither hand the 
crumbling hills of granite and gneiss speak strongly of decay, and 
every side valley has that peculiar appearance which tells the geo- 
logist how much their forms have been modified by rain and run- 
ning water. About five-miles above Oberweiler is the water-shed, 
from part of which the whole range of the Alps bursts suddenly 
on the eye, if seen, as we saw it, in clear weather. Deep hazy 
shadow lay below, completely obscuring that part of Switzer- 
land which by courtesy is often called the plains; and up in the 
air the snowy peaks of the Oberland, mingled with white clouds, 
might appear to an Alpine Club man like «a glimpse of heaven, 
from whence the long glaciers stretching earthward into the lower 
gloom seemed so many Jacob’s ladders leading upwards to an icy 
ye. From the water-shed we descended into the valley of 

euenweg, and by rough and hilly roads crossed the country to 
the little town of Schénau, which we reached about nightfall, 
and, looking about, soon spied an inn at the upper end of a wide 
street, the tall houses of which appeared loftier in the deepening 
twilight. The windows were open, and the lights inside showed 
a group of dancers actively footing it in waltz and polka to the 
squeaking tones of flageolet and fiddle, the repeated stamps of 
well-nailed boots merrily marking time to the music. 

Next day it rained as it can rain in the Black Forest, the 
mountains of which, like those of the Vosges, are mighty gene- 
rators of clouds; but it cleared suddenly at three o'clock, and 
we continued our journey ten or twelve miles up the Branden- 
berg Thal, and by sunset reached the Chalet near the summit 
of the Feldberg, which is covered with forest almost to the top. 
Once a roe-deer shot into the path, but, startled by our voices, she 
wheeled round and in a moment vanished in the thicket. By seven 
next morning we were on the top of the mountain, 4987 Baden 
feet above the sea, waiting till the clouds cleared away, which, 
rising in cold mists from the moist forests in the upper valleys, 
wreathed up the mountain sides and melted away in the warmer 
or thirstier air above. On the north, a sea of hills rolled along 
till the horizon seemed to be bounded by the Odenwald, which 
overlooks the Neckar above Heidelberg. On the west and 
north-west the broad gravel plains of the Rhine stretched far off 
to the range of the Vosges and the Donnersberg, which rise 
sharply from the flat like the coast of a sea. On the south la 
the long back of the Jura, and far to the east the table lands 
of secondary rocks through which flow the head waters of the 
Danube. From the same hill-top you may see the infant sources 
of that greatest of European rivers starting on their course to 
the Black Sea, and not far off the full-flooded Rhine, hastening 
to the North Sea, through the unnumbered islands that lie 
between Baden and France. When satisfied with gazing, we 
proceeded to examine the deep rocky valleys scooped in the sides 
of the mountain. Patches of snow lay here and there on the 
slopes at the upper ends of the valleys, hinting that a change in 
temperature of nine or ten degrees might again restore those 
glaciers which in old times ploughed down the hollows. We 
expected to find ample traces of extinct glaciers which do not 
appear to have been aroveputy noticed in the Schwarzwald, 
and were not disappointed; for though in ruins, the rocks 
are sometimes striated and often well moutonnées, and the 
Feldsee, 1277 feet below the summit, is dammed up by a long 
curved moraine through which the Rothwasser at its source 
has cut itself a channel and partially drained the Lake. Further 
down, too, below that shoulder of the Feldberg called the Seebuck, 
at the entrance of the Menzenschwander Alb, four nearly perfect 
moraines close together sweep across the valley in concentric 
curves, like those at the end of the glacier of the Rhone; nor 
would it be difficult to prove that, even beyond this point, an old 
glacier, hundreds of feet in thickness, extended miles down the 
valley, rivalling in size the second-rate glaciers still remaining 
among the Alps—all telling a tale of that icy period, not old in 
the world’s history, when the mountains of the Vosges, of the 
Highlands, Ireland, and North Wales were full of glaciers, and 
when those of the Alps and Himalayah were of dimensions com- 
pared with which their present ice-streams are but of pigmy size. 

This beautiful valley, the Alb Thal, is about twenty-five miles 
in length, and from the flank of the Seebuck descends in a 
southerly direction to the Rhine, which the river Alb enters at 
Albruck, about forty miles below the Rhine-falls at Schaffhausen. 
Tramping along the road that winds down the valley, we passed 
through the flourishing villages of Ober and Nieder Menzensch- 
wand, lying among vivid green meadows, the mountains on 
either hand being covered by pine and beech trees, sometimes 
in close forest, sometimes opening into glades and parklike 
clumps, Suddenly, at a turn in the road, a great lead-covered 
dome rose from the middle of the valley about two miles off. 
On the top, a large gilt ball, pmatneren | by a cross, blazed in 


the air, the whole being surrounded by lofty, many-windowed | 


buildings, glancing white in the sunlight. We looked at the 
map. The place is called St. Blasien, but in our ignorance 
we had never before heard either of the saint or of his buildings. 
Is it a grand-ducal summer schloss, or a barrack among the 
hills, a military academy, or a state prison, a lunatic asylum, 
or, what some would think nearly as bad, a splendid Union 
workhouse on the English model, established for some wise 
purpose in this country, where beggary, if it exist, never 
obtrudes itself on the eye? When we reached the pile, we 
found it surrounded by well-ordered gardens, in which tiny 
fountains played, and casting about for an inn, we spied a solemn 
but comfortable-looking gasthaus with a great arched doorway, 
above which laughed a well-carved head in a jester’s cowl; and 
here, while repairing the waste of a long day’s walk, and 
afterwards, while viewing the building, we learned something of 
its history. The building itself consists of two large quadrangles 
rebuilt or altered not long after the middle of last century. 
These are divided by a magnificent church, on entering which 
you find yourselves in a vast rotunda, surmounted by the well- 
proportioned dome, and surrounded by lofty Corinthian columns 
of exquisite proportions. On the east, a few steps ascend to the 
chancel, along the sides of which, close to the wall, run two tall 
rows of delicately-shaded alabaster pillars; and frescoes and 
inlaid work, altars and gilding, bewilder the eye with an unlooked- 
for magnificence in this valley so remote from the ordinary ry 
of church-hunting travellers. Spacious out-buildings, of which the 
hotel is one, surround the quadrangles, and the whole, to a late 
date, formed oneof the most magnificent monastic establishmentsin 
Germany. It was founded in the year 936, by Reginbert, a noble 
of Zurich, and passed through a long succession of abbots 
down to the beginning of the present century. Science, such 
as it was, flourished here, an here chroniclers wrote their 
histories. More than three hundred monks and pupils lived in 
its cells and halls, and at length it became by creation a great 
principality, embracing the whole south Schwarzwald, and much 
more besides—till, on its suppression in 1805 by the brigand 
French reformers, whose apostles were field-marchale and generals, 
and whose ministers were the rattling musketry, the possessions 
of this princely abbacy were valued at between five and six 
millions of florins. When suppressed, the last abbot, Berthold 
Rottler, retired with a few of the brethren to Carinthia, where 
they were installed in the Monastery of St. Paul. The magnifi- 
cent church is still supported by the State of Baden, but its old 
glory is eclipsed. For fifteen years the monastery remained 
vacant. Then it became a manufactory of firearms, and now it 
is a cotton mill. The broad stairs and long arched corridors, 
once paced by solemn Benedictines, are given up to factory men 
and women; and it is surely a strange establishment of its kind, 
for the old gods have departed for ever, and the lord of cotton 
reigns in their stead, 


THE AGAPEMONE. 


A CURIOUS document has appeared in some of the news- 
papers in the shape of a testimonial letter from the inmates 
of the Agapemone, containing a declaration of their stead- 
fast faith in “ Brother Prince,” together with a debtor and 
creditor account of the contributions of its members to the common 
stock of that institution since its establishment thirteen years ago. 
It is satisfactory to find that public opinion has so far penetrated 
those mystic halls at Spaxton that the Brethren of e con- 
descend to allow the profane world a peep into their manner of 
life. Vice-Chancellor Stuart’s judgment in the case of Nottidge 
v. Prince has brought even the prophet and seer to task, for we 
make no doubt that it is at Prince’s own dictation that his fol- 
lowers have indited this curious declaration. It is signed by 
eighteen pérsons, purporting to be “ the only persons now residing 
at the Agapemone (out of the sixty usually residing there) who 
have possessed wip ore ,” and it further states that “eight other 
persons formerly residing at the Agapemone contributed to its 
support.” According to this balance-sheet, Prince himself has 
contributed 12,coo/. to the institution, together with an annual 
sum of 2c0/. The eighteen persons who sign the declaration have 
contributed, in various capital sums ranging from 7ooo/. down to 
4ool., as much as 23,500/., and also yearly payments to the 
amount of 430/. per annum. The “eight other persons formerly 
living in the Agapemone, and of whom six are dead,” contributed 
a gross sum of 3680/., and, while they lived, 4co/. per annum. 
Miss Nottidge’s property—the subject of the late Chan- 
cery suit—amounted to 5728/., and sundry waifs and strays 
in the shape of legacies and gifts are acknowledged to the 
amount of 3100/. In short, Mr. Prince admits that he has re- 
ceived about 36,co0/. in capital money, and annual payments of 
about Sool. a year from the faithful flock. The 36,000/. has, it 
appears, been invested in buildings, furniture, and farms; for, 
from recent proceedings, of which more presently, we learn that 
besides the Abode of Love itself, there are certain outlying 
estates belonging to the establishment—granges, as it were, for 
the Prior in his p 3—cells attached to the chief abbey, quite 
after the system of the medieval religious houses. Supposing 
that this 36,000/. has been so well invested—and we cannot but 
remember that Brother Prince’s talents in money-maitters are 
such as to render a good safe investment on his part v 
probable—that it produces five per cent., this will give an annu 
income of 1800/. Add the . & year of payments from 
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the inmates, and the 200/. a year said to be contributed 
by Prince himself—add interest at 5 per cent. on his capital 
of 12,000/.—and we get 3,400/. a3 the whole and sole acknow- 
ledged income of the Agapemone when all its inmates were 
aying their full contributions. It is a very pretty sum in 
itself, certainly, and to have got it together shows that Brother 
Prince can watch as well as pray; but if, as his adherents 
say, he has sixty persons to keep out of it, besides several farms 
—and we read of lawns and grounds, and goodly plenishing 
and stuff attached to each—we must say the Prophet does it 
reasonably at the figure. Food and clothing, meat and drink, 
house and home, billiards and hockey, for sixty persons, all 
things in common, and no difference made—“ all sharers with 
himself of all that God has given him”—is very cheap at 3400/. 
a-year; especially as we have heard of horses and chariots, 
and what would be called pomps and vanities of the world, 
as distinguishing the household of the Agapemone, and en- 
nobling at least the progresses of the Apostle among the 
villages of West Somerset. Why, the hockey-sticks alone for 
sixty persons would be an item in an annual income of only 
3400/., which we must say is very scanty for such a household 
planned on this suislenteel and liberal style. 


As the ladies and gentlemen who have signed this document 
admit, by the mere fact of publication, that we, the public, have a 
right to some knowledge of the inner proceedings—or, at least, of 
the ledger—of the Agapemone, perhaps they will complete their 
revelations, and favour us with a copy of the Reher book of the 
Abode of Love. It is certainly not planned on the principle of 
Cistercian austerity ; and how horses and carriages, music and 
dancing, driving and rustic sports can be freeman for sixty persons 
at the very modest income to which the Agapemone pleads guilty, 
would be worth knowing. Since the testimonial could not, as 
we have said, have been sent to the newspapers without the 
sanction of the spiritual and temporal head of the Agapemone, 
we may as well ask Brother Prince himself to take us and the 
publie generally into his further and more complete confidence, 
and inform us how the poor Lampeter student and curate—as he 
describes himself in a certain autobiography which he lately gave 
to the world — became possessed of 12,000/. and 2o00/. a-year 
150/. of which is his wife’s annuity. Ravens fed the great pro- 
phet of Judah; but modern apostles fall into 12,000/. nobody 
knows how. Mahomet caught, or was caught by, a credulous and 
middle-aged Kadijah; and certain teachers are spoken of, in a 
book to which only Brother Prince’s mission is, if at all, inferior, 
a8 creeping into widows’ houses and leading captive silly 
women. <A half confession is more damaging than a bold and 
swaggering defiance of the world and the world’s opinion. If 
Brother Prince had openly said that it was no concern of ours 
how he and the bouliek and sisters of the Agapemone lived 
or kept house, bought Jand, ate and drank, married and were 
given in marriage, we should perhaps, on social grounds, 
have admitted that we had no right to pry into his 
banker’s book. But, as he and his disciples have told us all about 
their community of goods, the apostle may just as well make his 
confidential communication perfect, and tell us something about 
this 12,000/. with which he credits himself, and on the strength of 
which his followers saythat ‘‘ he has expended in the Agapemone 
nearly three times as much as any other resident, and that he 
has aor reserved for his private use anything that he pos- 
sessed.” 


And as the Brethren of Love have favoured us with this 
glimpse of their temporal estate, perhaps they will open the cur- 
tain which shrouds the inner mysteries of their faith. What is 
Brother Prince to them, and what are they to Brother Prince? All 
that we know of himis as the author of a remarkably stupid book, 
couched in the ordinary evangelical phraseology. In this book 
he asserts no divine or extraordinary claims. So far from 
being a prophet, we should rather identify him with the humble 
creature that the prophet on one occasion rode; and, for 
aught we find on authentic testimony, the superhuman func- 
tions attributed to Brother Prince may be mere fictions. The 
Agapemone itself might be none the worse for a wholesome current 
of intercourse with the world. It may be only the abode of a 
set of harmless and silly enthusiasts. Shrouded in mystery, it 
is invested with all sorts of attributes which are perhaps only exag- 
gerations. Let the Agapemonites tell us what they believe, 
and what they take Brother Prince to be. If he is an Avatar, 
let his worshippers acknowledge the divinity openly. Three 
clergymen, a solicitor, a civil engineer, a surgeon—most of them 
with their wives, are at present, and have been for years, in- 
mates of the Agapemone. In the very teeth of Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart, and in direct and open scorn and defiance of his judg- 
ment and censure of Brother Prince as a selfish impostor, these 
eighteen gentlemen and ladies—gentlemen and ladies by birth, 
education, station, and profession, representing, too, forty persons 
more—show their confidence in their spiritual father, and are 
“abundantly confirmed in the assurance that Brother Prince's 
teaching and life has been the opening of the purpose of Jesus 
Christ to bless the earth.” What does this mean? Mr. Prince 
must be a man of great personal influence, for he carried over 
with him, and retains in the Agapemone, the rector and curate of 
the parish of Charlinch, in which he himself once officiated, and 
which was the first scenes of his—vagaries, we were going to say— 
revival as he would say. Nor are Messrs. Starkey, Thomas, and 
Williams, who have signed the testimonial, the only clergymen 


who have become inmates of the Agapemone. The Reverend 
Lewis Price has not only given nearly 6ooo/. to Brother Prince, 
but has been deprived of his wife. Mr. Price, who has quitted 
the ceenobium, has lately made a raid on the Agapemone in search 
of his wife. Orpheus made at least two descents in vain. Eury- 
dice was, however, at last forthcoming, though there can be little 
question that she was long secreted in some of the dependencies 
of the Agapemone, since we find the name of Mrs. Price attached 
to the declaration on which we have been commenting under the 
date of the 14th of August—only ten days before her husband 
made the first of his searches at the Agapemone. Nor shall we 
be considered uncharitable if we suggest that her old associates 
had counselled this lady’s desperate appeal to a habeas corpus, 
to enable her legally to desert her husband and abandon her home. 
All this, again, is a matter on which, as the Agapemonites are in a 
communicative mood, we should like some information. Why was 
Mrs. Price detained”by, or hidden in, an abode which, whatever 
love it contains, is not the home of connubial love? Why, when 
she was caught, was she disguised and in the company of one of 
Prince’s sisterhood? In a word, the scanty revelations which 
the testimonial affords of the history of the Agapemone do but 
whet our appetite. Knowing something, let us know all. The 
Agapemonites are to be applauded for appealing to that justice 
and fair play which public opinion never withholds; but sym- 
pathy = support cana only be claimed by a much fuller state- 
ment of their whole case than Mr. Prince and his friends have 
yet ventured upon. 


AN IRISH JAUNT. 


T isn’t every day, says the Irish proverb, that Manus kills a 
bullock. When Manus, therefore, does kill one, he had 
better (such is the reasonable inference) make the most of it. It 
is not every day that the Celtic patriot visits foreign parts 
(except when he goes abroad as the victim of British injustice), 
and he does not often hold the honourable position of national 
delegate toa French Duke. The Irish papers are accordingly 
fully justified in making the most of the recent visit of the Mac- 
Mahon Deputation to the Camp at Chalons. On the whole, they 
seem to have enjoyed themselves pretty considerably. Some of 
them, unfortunately, were precluded from as free and confidential 
intercourse with their future monarch as they might have wished, 
for this reason :—His Excellency, we learn from the Jrishman, 
has never had time to learn English. Some of the deputation, 
it further appears, have never had time to learn French. This 
was certainly awkward. It not only prevented the delegates 
from all talking at once, but it possibly prevented some of them 
from talking at all. With the exception, however, of this little 
contretemps, all passed over happily. The deputation had a 
pleasant and peaceful journey. They dined in state with the 
General—they drove out in his open carriage—they were within 
one day of witnessing a sham fight. And it must never be for- 
gotten that what brings one man evil brings another good. If 
one or two of them were unable to explain themselves with 
perspicuity to the French officers, and were reduced in conse- 
quence to a state of mind bordering on desperation, the rest of 
them had all the more opportunity of playing a prominent part 
in the conversation, and so were geopuiibdendel triumphant. 
The sum-total, then, of the pleasure which the deputation de- 
rived from their adventure was undiminished, though perhaps it 
was unequally divided among them. 

On their way they picked up, at Paris, a willing recruit, in the 
person of the notorious Mr. John Mitchel. A stray bishop or 
two dropped in at the last, and on Sunday morning the little 
band of desperate rebels entered the train for Chalons. Not 
only at Paris, but at almost every station en route, says the 
Irishman, they were besieged by an eager crowd of priests, 
officers, soldiers, ladies, gentlemen, and labourers. Unlike the 
ill-bred mobs in Italy, the crowd in this instance had not col- 
lected to gaze at the national characteristics of Celtic physiog- 
nomy. They all, so the Jrishman assures us—and s0, we feel no 
doubt, they told the editor of the Irishman—had come to look at 
the sword. When this favour was accorded them, their admira- 
tion of the beautiful weapon knew no bounds. They expressed 
in the warmest manner their sympathy for Ireland and detestation 
of England—* Cette nation de Juifs et de tyrants,” as “a 
Zouave,” we read, “very correctly observed.” We must say 
this was a little too bad of the Zouave. It is fair enough, 
and all in the way of business, to call us a nation of tyrants. 
But why set us down as Jews? Why characterize all that 
are not Jews as tyrants, and all that are not tyrants as 
Jews? Recent discoveries in ethnology do not, we believe, 
justify this severe language. Unless the Zouave is in possession 
of private information on the subject of the Twelve Tribes, or is 
a man of great research, we demur to being culled Jews, 
though we are far from wishing to take exception to the general 
spirit of his observation. At Chalons a little incident occurred 
of a very gratifying nature. <A priest of the town, whose father 
had accompanied Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay, waited upon 


the deputation at their own notel. The object of his visit was 
to give utterance to his firm conviction that a cruel and hy 

critical Power, such as England, must quickly feel the effects of 
Divine justice; and to remind them, at the same time, how much 
of her prestige she had lost, and how far she had fallen from her 
former position in Europe. This delicate attention: on the part 
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of the priest, and his reassuring and cheering expressions about 
ture of the British nation, warmed up the deputation for 
the interview that was fast approaching, and which was to be 
the culminating point of their expedition. Two hours more, and 
they started for the camp, on arriving at which they were at 
once conducted to the head quarters of the Duke of Magenta. 
After the preliminary salutations were over, the address (of 
which copies have already appeared in the English journals) was 
read aloud in French. Balas the reading of it, we learn, from 
the Jrishman, that the Duke “‘ seemed much affected ;” and we 
can only say that we do not wonder at it. The passage about 
laurel wreaths and funeral chaplets is one of the most touching 
things in any language. Any Duke, except, perhaps, the late 
Duke of Wellington, would have broken down at it. “Even a 
tear mighi have been detected in the General’s eye when the 
ancient land of his Royal fathers and her present sufferings were 
mentioned.” The deputation themselves were overcome by 
similar sentiment, and wept copiously. Even those who only 
spoke English confessed afterwards that they had never heard 
anything so beautiful before. Next came the Duke’s answer, 
in delivering which his voice trembled more than once with 
emotion. His speech is given at full length in the Irishman. 
From its peculiar orthography and its remarkable grammatical 
structure we are ram te to conclude that the reporting of 
it was confided, by way of compensation, to those particular 
deputies who had been prevented, on linguistic grounds, from 
joining in the general conversation. The result is, that itis neither 
quite French nor absolutely Celtic, but may be supposed to repre- 
sent what a Celt who only spoke English imagined French would 
look like if written down on paper. After the address followed 
frank and familiar colloquy, in the course of which an invitation 
to dinner was given and accepted. The Irishman here pauses to 
relate a trait of delicacy on the part of the Duke, which is cer- 
tainly worthy of all admiration. After a little, the carriage drove 
up to take the deputation for a drive. It was an open one, 
“because,” said the Duke, “I know how much you like open 
ears in Ireland.” The deputation were much affected by this 
little piece of thoughtfulness. An inconsiderate and ill-bred 
person would never have hit upon it. An English Duke, perhaps, 
would have sent them out in a fly, and spoilt everything. Thus 
we may learn, among other things, how very easy it is to be 
well-bred, and how true politeness consists in attention to little 
matters. A close carriage—a miserable “ four-wheeler,” for 
example, such as one often sees abroad—would only have re- 
minded these Irish gentlemen of their closed national jaunting- 
cars. An open carriage was better, because it sonietel them of 
what are so much nicer and airier—the open ones. Thus, by the 
kindness and consideration of the Grand the deputation drove 
about in an open carriage, and were able almost to fancy them- 
selves in an open jaunting-car, except for the absence of extreme 
discomfort abont the small of the back and the presence of a 
place where they might conveniently put their legs. 


During their drive, they appear to have been much struck 
by the very moral appearance of the French camp. ‘Throughout 
its environs, we are told, there is not a single tipsy soldier or in- 
famous character to be seen. Every Sunday morning at eight 
o’clock the whole army hears mass, the altar being erected at alittle 
distance in front of the Marshal’s quarters. On the whole, says the 
Irishman, no greater contrast could be presented to the filthy, 
unhealthy, drunken, and immoral camps of the English soldiery. 
In saying this we may be sure that our contemporary speaks more 
in sorrow than in anger; and if he seems to be rather severe 
upon English soldiers, he is acting simply from a sense of duty. 

obody has so much right to talk about cleanliness and sobriety 
as the Celt, who is, if possible, even over-fastidious, and carries 
his devotion to water and his abstinence from whisky to a fault. 
We must try not to be jealous at hearing that the French are so 
cleanly and orderly that even an Irish eye can see nothing wrong 
about them. The language of the Irishman will be a warning to 
the English army in general to mind what they are about, oat to 
endeavour to follow the example of the Irish regiments as far as 
sobriety and cleanliness are concerned. After the drive was 
concluded, the deputation returned to dinner, which was fol- 
lowed by a very interesting conversation. His Excellency, 


_ though he had hadno timeto learn any language buthis own,seem- 


ing to be well acquainted with Irish history, and a great admirer 
of her ancient institutions and bardie poetry. What particular 
institution the General is fondest of does not appear. Does the 
Irishman count Ballinasloe Fair as an institution? We thiak it 
ought to rank as one, and we dare say the General likes Irish 
poetry all the better for only understanding French. His personal 
pyaar seems to have struck the deputation most of all. 
“ His portrait,” we learn, “give but a faint idea of his face, 
which is Irish to the last degree.” This we are very glad to 
learn, with the exception of the last few words, which we do 
not quite understand. We always thought that particular por- 
trait which the Irishman has been circulating among its sub- 
scribers wey impossible as a likeness. o human physi- 
ognomy could, in the ordinary course of nature, come any- 
where near it. The General’s eyes are said to be of a soft 
blue, and to have beamed with pleasure all the time that the 
deputation were present. “His officers,” says the Irishman, 
“love him; he is a man, they say, easy of access, frank, full of 
sympathy and kindness ; timid as a young girl in the drawing- 
room, but a man of iron—a lion in the field of battle.” And here 


we have a duty to discharge. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the last portion of the sketch of Ireland's future monarch is 
cribbed from the descriptions of General Garibaldi. This is not 
fair. We have heard all about the young girl and the lion before, 
and the Jrishman has no business to give it us over again. If 
the Irishman can trifle with its readers about the young girl and 
the lion, how are we to know that it is treating us properly in 
other parts of the narrative? Who can say that the paragraph 
about the open jaunting-cars is not a garbled reproduction of 
some scene between General Garibaldi and Mr. Edwin James ? 
All things have 4 close, and the visit of an Irish deputation 
could not last for ever. At length the hour came for them to take 
leave of the General. Upon the harrowing details of the de- 


parture it is unnecessary to dwell. It was now getting late, and 


much emotion appears to have been exhibited upon both sides. 
The General bade them a “reluctant” adieu, and the weeping 
deputation were reconducted to the train. From whatever 
reason it may be—perhaps from the feelings natural to the occa- 
sion—the narration here abruptly closes. We have the depu- 
tation shaking hands in the warmest manner all round with the 
French officers; but no more is told us, and, peradventure, 
nothing more is known. We suppose, however, that everythin 
went right at last, from the silence of the historian. Thus end 
the memorable trip of the bearers of the famous sword. 


REVIEWS. 


WARD’S DIARY* 


v. is now more than twenty years since Dr. Severn published 
a volume of selections from the diary kept between 1648 and. 
1679 by the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratiord-upon-Avon. 
The volume is familiar to all who have interested themselves in 
the biography of Shakspeare, as it contains one or two of those 
brief notices of unimportant facts which the lovers of lite 
history prize sohighly. Otherwise, we believe it has not attrac 
much attention and has been forgotten by the general public. It 
is, however, a very amusing book, written by a man of good edu- 
cation and a sense of fun, and full of scraps of information as to 
many persons and things. Mr. Ward appears to have been the 
son of a Cavalier officer, and, after leaving Oxford, he worked 
for some time very hard at the study of medicine. He subse- 
quently carried into the retirement of a country living a fair 
knowledge of physic and a great taste for making observations 
on medical phenomena. A large portion of the fifteen manuscript 
volumes which compose his Diary is devoted to the record of 
cases he had attended, of cures he had witnessed, of ex- 
periments he had seen attempted, and of stories he had 
gathered from practising physicians. It would require a con- 
siderable amount of professional knowledge to pronounce a 
judgment on the worth of the medical portion of the Diary, 
but it is easy to see, from the mode in which his statements are 
made, that the writer was a man of good sense and had a tole- 
rable conception of the value of ditferent kinds of evidence. 
The editor has wisely kept the medical side of the Diary in the 
background, and has chiefly occupied his s with extracts of 
a miscellaneous kind. These extracts enable us to give a good 
guess at the general character and position of Mr. Ward. He 
seems to have been very tolerant in his judgments—friendly to 
the Puritans, though a good Churchman—a decent classical 
scholar, well acquainted with the Biblical criticism of his day, 
and possessed of a large circle of acquaintance in very different 
ranks of life. He was therefore very much the sort of person to 
write a diary worth reading long after his death, more especially 
as he had the art of saying shortly what he had to say. Our 
object in noticing the Diary now is merely to recommend those 
who may chance to come across the volume not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of reading a book that is so well worth the small space of 
time which it will cost to look through it. 


Mr. Ward was a clergyman, and a clergyman who has any 
stories to tell has generally a good stock of clerical anecdotes. 
The parsons seem to have afforded much amusement to the Vicar 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, and he enjoyed the sort of joke which is 
current in the profession. Thus, for example, he tells us, with 
evident delight, of a “parson who used to say this of his 
parishioners—that they were troubled with Sunday ague, for he 
could never get his parishioners to church on that day, though 
all the rest of the week they were very well.” We are also in- 
formed that the writer had “heard of a fellow that, when the 
parson cried out, ‘The Lord be with you,’ answered very man- 
nerly, ‘And with your worship’s spirit.’” Clerical preferment 
also very naturally occupied the Vicar’s attention, and the 

overty of his own living perhaps sharpened the zest with which 
he heard anecdotes of the discomfiture sometimes undergone by 
those who were too greedy of the loaves and fishes. He is more 
prolix than usua, .... elating the humiliation to which a parasite 
of James I. was exposed when some wag had induced him to 
rush to the King in order to be the first to beg.for the 
Deanery of Dunstable. A story is also told of a certain 
Dr. Olberston, to whom the Protector had given a promise that 


* Dia the Rev. John Wi AM., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Arranged’ by Charles Severn, MD. 1839. 
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no man should take away his living. The Protector kept his 
promise to the ear but broke it to the hope, by cunningly di- 
viding the living, and thus letting two men take it. There is 
another story of a clergyman who fared much better, and was 

romoted after he had abandoned all expectation. The good man 

ad built a house, and put as an inscription over the door, Sorte 
sua contentus. When better preferment was offered him, he was 
told by a neighbour that he ought not to remove, for he had 
proclaimed to the world his content in his condition. ‘“ Oh, he 
replied, I meant by the inscription that I was content after a 
sort.” A college story may close these specimens of Mr. Ward’s 
clerical anecdotes. “One Maxey, of Christchurch,” he tells us, 
“was reading Suarez, and when he had read a good while, was 
heard to say by one that sat in the next seat, ‘ Well, Suarez, 
I have read three leaves, but do not understand three lines, 
wherefore if I ever read word in thee again, I will give thee 
three of my teeth.’ ” 


As we read many of the pages of the Diary, time seems to 
have stood still. The stories seem to belong to yesterday, and 
not to two centuries ago. Except that the spelling is a little 
old, they might well be told now of men of the present day. 
The joke about the Sunday ague would make the fortune of a 
clerical tea-party, and there are plenty of divines who would be 
ready to ask the Queen for the Deanery of Dunstable. Little 
anecdotes of particular institutions are also told, which we might 
think the last new things that had been said, whether fairly 
or not, of the same institutions now. ‘ One wondered, as well he 
might,” we read, ‘“ why men preach such stuff in Oxford as takes 
there and nowhere else—not in London nor in the country.” 
This looks at first sight as if it must have been written by some 
peevish critic last Summer term. Then, again, we read with 
amazement, “ One said merrily, he wished he had a sinecure, for 
his parts lay much that way; it was one Washburne of Oriel.” 
This is very curious. Oriel abounds in Washburnes to this hour. 
There are plenty of men belonging to that society who have 
an admirable capacity for enjoying sinecures, and who deserve 
not to be balked. In another part ot ihe Diary we hear of 
a Jesuit who “preached a sermon in one of their Colleges, 
and compared his society to a clock which, by the regularity of 
its motions, did direct all other things ; but while he was in his 
similitude their Coilege clock, being out of order, struck a hun- 
dred, which. being heard by the auditors, administered laughter.” 
The Jesuits’ clock at this present time is striking the most extra- 
ordinary numbers at Vienna and Naples, just as the leaders of 
the sect pronounced everything in such beautiful order, and 
laughter has been freely administered to a large audience. Lastly, 
we may gather from Ward's Diary that not only clerical in- 
stitutions were then like what they are now, but that private 
life went on much in the same way, and had the little miseries and 
trials that vex the British soul in the nineteenth century. ‘‘ One 
used to call washing-days execution-days, in regard they were 
so troublesome.” ‘One’s” joke would be relished in many 
modern domestic circles. 


Sometimes, of course, we come upon extracts that clearly belong 
to a past generation. There are kinds of jokes which could not 
be attempted now. The laboured practical joke—not to annoy 
others, but to express figuratively the joker’s wit—has passed 
away now, and any one who attempted it would be thought 
insane. For instance, there appears in the Diary the story that 
has crept into Joe Miller, of ** My Lord Paget, who, seeing a 
little bit of mutton on a great platter of fat and gravie, put off 
his doublet ; it being asked what he intended to do, he told them 
he intended to swim for that bit of mutton.” Another story of 
the same kind runs thus. It is told of “Dr. Syngleton, in 
Oxford, who, when several persons wrote to him about a place, 
some for one person and some for another, took a pair of gold 
scales, and weighed the letters which weighed heaviest ; and he 
had the place whose letters were heaviest.” There are also 
stories which have a different cast from any they would have now. 
Thus we are told of a Dutchman “ who came to Oxford, and they 
did so liquor his hide that going thence he lost his way, and was 
fain to lay all night in Bagley Wood ; so when he came home 
he told his friends that there was modus bibendi apud Anglos 

vem vocant ‘once again’ qui fecit me pernoctare in Bagley 
ood.” The point of the story lies in the Latin, or 
else the fact itself is in the choicest vein of Peter Priggins. 
There are also some stories which seem to have been 
thought very good by Mr. Ward, but which have not 
much point now. “TI have heard,” he writes, “a merry story 
of a certain scholar that professed himself best able to study 
when his wife’s petticoat lay upon the bed.” This story is men- 
tioned with especial emphasis, for we are told that Dr. Badon 
was the author of it, or at least the relater. We confess 
that we do not see much merriment in it. Occasionally, but not 
often, the merriment we find in the extracts is found at the 
expense of the author. In his anxiety to chronicle facts, he 
chronicles very doubtful ones. He tells, for instance, that 
women that have blue lips are always scolds, and mentions that 
“Mr. Dod heard this at London.” bably Mr. Dod arrived at 


the fact in the same way that the traveller arrived at his fact, 
who, passing through a village, and noticing a red-haired girl at 
a well, jotted down in his note-book the sweeping assertion that 
“the inhabitants of this part of the country have red hair.” 
Sometimes Ward tells us things of eminent men, or states 
historical facts which are of some importance. It is from his 


Diary that we learn that Shakspeare died of a fever, which 
Ward thinks was produced by the poet’s drinking too much at 
a meeting with Drayton and Ben Jonson. We may observe that 
there is nothing in Ward to justify the statement sometimes 
made, that Shakspeare died of a drunken carouse. Ward knew 
he died of a fever, and thought that the fever might have been 
produced by over-drinking. It is pure guesswork that any con- 
nexion between the fever and the drinking ever existed; and 
even if the fever were produced by drinking, that Shakspeare 
drank in excess of what a healthy man might have drunk with 
impunity, is a wholly gratuitous supposition. Another state- 
ment in the Diary is, that John Milton is a frequenter of a club 
of Papists. There is also a story of the Protector. “One 
says that Cromwell once said to Lambert, ‘Were I as young 
as you, I should not doubt, ere I died, to knock at the 
gates of Rome.’” ‘There are also statements of uncon- 
nected facts bearing on the history of the period, which 
are interesting in their way. Thus we read that “Serjeant 
Maynard has cleard in one circuit 600/.,” and that “ Floid, 
of the Charterhouse, says there have been killed 80,000 
men on both sides in the late civil wars.” All these statements 
must only be taken for what they are worth. Whether Floid 
of the Charterhouse had any means of deciding how many persons 
fell in the Civil War we cannot tell. All we can be sure of is 
that he is quoted as likely to form a good estimate, and is referred 
to by a man whose general shrewdness is sufficiently evident. 
Whatever facts are stated in Ward’s Diary are worth weighing 
carefully. But it is not chiefly as a source of historical informa- 
tion that the Diary is valuable. Its value consists in the amuse- 
ment it affords, and the good fun with which it abounds. It is 
not a book of any great pretension, but few books are more en- 
tertaining for an hour or two’s occasional perusal. 


ANCIENT BABYLONIAN LITERATURE* 


R. DANIEL CHWOLSON, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of St. Petersburg, first made himself known to 
the students of Oriental literature by the publication, in 1856, of 
a work entitled Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (The Sabians 
and the Sabian Religion). This work, at once and for ever, set 
at rest several long-disputed points in the history of religion, 
and cast a flood of light upon a number of kindred topics, histo- 
rical and literary. Its chief results may be briefly summed up 
as follows. 

The name of Sdbians (it is thus the word should be written, 
and not Sabeans or Sabeans) can be applied to only two reli- 
gious sects, one of which, indeed, has no claim to it, except that 
of arbitrary assumption for a political purpose. The real 
Sabians, the as- Sabi ain of the Kor’an, were heathens of Aramaic 
or Syro-Chaldaic race, inhabiting the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates on the borders of Persia. Their founder as a 
religious sect was one el-Hasaih, the ’HAyaoai of the Philo- 
sophoumena or Omnium heresium refutatio of Hippclytus, 
the Elkesai of Theodoretus, and the or ’HAgaios of 
Epiphanius. This man was of Persian family, and taught the 
doctrine of two principles in the creation, a male and a female— 
that is to say, the active —_ of the Deity and the passive 

ower of matter. Mani, the founder of the Manicheans, was 

rought up in his opinions, but afterwards dissented from them, 
and drew still nearer to Parsism, or the doctrines of Zoroaster, 
by preaching a second duality—namely, that of the good and 
evil principles. The name of Sabian is derived from the 
Shemitie radical YX, “ to dip,” “ to immerse,” “ to dye” (used 
by Christians in the sense of “to baptise”). It was applied to 
the sect of el-Hasaih, in reference to their frequent ablutions 
and lustrations with water, whence some Arab writers call them 
el-Mughtasila, from an Arabic word that signifies “ to wash.” 
Their modern representatives are the Menda’is or Mendaites— 
i.e. Gnostics, sometimes erroneously called Disciples of St. 
John, who dwell in the swampy districts along the Tigris near 
el-Basra or Bassora. 

The pseudo-Sdbians, on the other hand, were likewise 
heathens, worshippers of the sun and other planets. Their 
seat was Harran and the surrounding districts of Syria, though 
many of them were settled in Bagdad. Being subjected to 
much persecution by different chalifs, and at last threatened 
with utter extirpation by el-Ma’miin, they assumed, by the 
advice of a Mohammedan theologian whom they had bribed, the 
name of Sabians, conforming at the same time in a few trifling 

ints of dress and outward observance to the prevalent 
Nchesunedea usages. This took place in the year 830 of our 
era. The modern representatives of these obstinate pagans are 
the Yezidis and the Shemstya, the latter of whom have, since 
about the year 1762, adopted Christianity much after the same 
fashion that their ancestors did Mohammedanism, as may be 
learned from Niebubr’s Travels and Southgate’s Narrative, 
vol. ii. p. 284. 

Such were, in brief, the results of Dr. Chwolson’s first work, 


* Ueber die Ucherreste der altbdbylonischen Literatur in arebdiochen 
Ueberseteungen. Von D. Chwolson. (On the Baby- 
lonian Literature in Arabic Translations. By D. ) St. Peters- 
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the execution of which gave competent judges a high opinion not 
only of his linguistic attainments, but still more of his aptitude 
and judgment as an historical critic and investigator. Many 
passages in it showed that he had even then commenced a careful 
study of the remnants of old Babylonian, or Nabathean litera- 
ture; and scholars looked anxiously forward to the time when 
he would make known the results of his studies and edit the 
documents on which they were based. 

The latter expectation has, we are sorry to say, not yet been 
realized, though there is every prospect that it will soon be so. 
To satisfy the former, Dr. Chwolson has published the treatise 
that forms the subject of this article—a treatise which has 
already attracted much attention on the Continent, because the 
author has put forward in it opinions, from the adoption of 
which many scholars involuntarily shrink, and announced as 
facts things that many more can hardly persuade themselves to 
believe. He does so, however, knowingly and advisedly. In an 
introductory chapter he discusses the following questions—first, 
whether it was possible for the Babylonians to have possessed an 
extensive literature of a high order in the time of Nebuchad- 
nessar, or of the still earlier Nabonassar ; and, secondly, whether 
it was possible that they should have reached a high degree of 
advancement in the various departments of science at a period 
when the Greeks were hardly acquainted with its very first rudi- 
ments. Both questions he answers in the affirmative. Such, he 
asscrts, was really the case. The possibility he shows by the 
relation of Greek civilization to that of the Middle Ages and to 
our own, Had the ancient Grecian literature, he says, been com- 
pletely lost to us during the dark ages—which might well have 

appened—and we had discovered within the last few years the 
genuine writings of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, 
&c., in Arabic translations (in which they really exist) we should 
oe have suspected them to be fabrications, and should 

ave cried out, How is it possible that the Greeks could have 
attained such a high degree of cultivation four hundred years 
before Christ, when our ancestors wandered in thick darkness 
some fifteen hundred years afterwards, though their connexion 
with classical antiquity was by no means wholly cut off? He 
points out, too, that the Greeks always admitted the superior 
antiquity of the Egyptians, Babylonians, and other Eastern 
races; and hence he argues that, if authentic documents are 
brought to light, which raise the possibility of such an Oriental 
ante-Grecian civilization to a certainty, we have no right to sus- 

ct them of being forgeries. This, he states, is now the case. 

ocuments are discovered which prove that, as a Grecian period 
of civilization preceded ours, so did a Babylonian, or, more cor- 
rectly, ancient Shemitie civilization, precede the Grecian; and 
in all probability another—call it Hamitic, if you wili—the 
ancient Shemitic. But, it may be alleged, such information as 
we can derive from Greek and Roman writers in regard to Baby- 
lonian civilization does not bear out Chwolson’s assertions. 
True, is his reply ; but we must remember that in ancient times, 
before the epoch of Alexander the Great, there was comparatively 
little intercourse between Europe and the East, and in his time 
the ancient Shemitic civilization was already falling swiftly to 
decay. Besides, the Greeks had far too great a oe for 
“ foreign barbarians” to take the trouble of studying their litera- 
ture. Herodotus says nothing of Babylonian literature; but 
what more does he, or any other old Greek writer, know of the 
literature of the Jews and the Phanicians? As for the alleged 
silence of the Old Testament, an argument ex silentio is not 
always a conclusive one, and in this case cannot be employed, 
because reference is made to scientific studies among the Babylo- 
nians in the Book of Daniel, ch. i. v. 4, 17. And, besides, if 
Solomon, the ruler of the, comparatively speaking, young nation 
of Israel, composed, say, a thousand years before Christ, a work 
(1 Kings, ch. v. v. 13, Eng. Vers. ch. iv. v. 33) treating of 
“trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall ;” and also “ of beasts, and 
ob fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes’—in short, a com- 
plete ecpeses of natural history—why should not the far more 
ancient Babylonians have possessed, long before Solomon’s time, 
similar works on the same and kindred subjects? The possi- 
bility must, at all events, be admitted, so long as there is no 
direct proof to the contrary. 

Such are some of the principal arguments by which Chwolson 
tries, at the outset of his undertaking, to combat the doubts and 
objections which he felt the perusal of his book would raise in 
the mind of every reader. He next proceeds to give a detailed 
account of the extant remnants of Babylonian literature. In 
following him, we shali neve to re-say much that has already 
been well said in an article on this subject ia the Christian 
Remembrancer for last April. ‘!'uat periodical, though devoted 
to a class literature, often contains non-theological articles of 

at interest; and it deserves much credit for having been the 
first to introduce Chwolson’s most important work to English 
scholars. ‘The interest and importance of the topics to be dis- 
cussed must serve as our excuse for enlarging on the subject so 
well treated by our contemporary; for, as Chwolson himself 
remarks, “ the subject that is to be investigated is quite new, 
and most scholars have scarcely a suspicion of the existence of 
such a literature,” a farther acquaintance with which will, he 
expects, “ overthrow a host of hypotheses and generaily received 
historical opinions.” 

The ancient Babylonian writings that have survived till our 


day are only four in number, of which three are complete, whilst 
of the fourth we possess but a few fragments. They are:— 
1. The Book of Nabathwan Agriculture ; 2. The Book of Poisons; 
3. The Book of Tenkelisha the Babylonian; 4. The Book of the 
Secrets of the Sun and Moon. We owe their preservation to a 
people to whom we are largely indebted in many other ways— 
to the Arabs. And here we cannot help saying, that if more 
attention were paid in this and other countries of Europe to the 
study of the Arabic language, the results would be well worth 
the labour ; for the Arabic literature, whether in the departments 
of history, geography, mathematica, or sm , 18 as well 
deserving of study as the classical, our knowledge of which 
might also be enlarged thereby, as nearly every Greek author of 
importance on mathematics, philosophy, or medicine was trans- 
lated into Arabic under the earlier ‘Abbaside chalifs; and there 
are works still extant in these translations, the originals of which 
seem to have utterly perished. 
The first of the above-named books is a cyclopedia of agri- 
culture, containing, however, numerous remarks and even lengthy 
dissertations on subjects incidentally mentioned, that are in no 
way connected with agricultural pursuits. The second, which is 
of older date than the first, treats of poisons and their antidotes. 
The third is a comparatively modern genethlialogic work. The 
fragments of the fourth treat of plants and metals. The trans- 
lator was a Mohammedan Sifi of Nabathean or Chaldee race, 
ealled Abi Bekr Ahmed bin ‘Ali el-Kasdani el-Kassini (i.¢., the 
Chaldean from the town of Kassin), generally known by the 
name of Jin Wahshiya, He seems to have been a man of great 
learning, for, according to Chwolson, he understood not only the 
Nabathean or Babylonian (Chaldee) language in its different 
dialects, but also Persian, and perhaps Greek, besides being well 
acquainted with several branches of philosophy and natural 
science. He had likewise travelled much, having visited Egypt 
on the one side, and Persia and India on the other. Like many 
of the fresh converts (his grandfather was the first of the family 
who bears a Muslim name), be hated the Arabs cordially, the 
more so that the degenerate remains of his race were treated by 
them with great harshness and contempt, ‘‘ Nabathean” being 
in his time a common term of abuse. te resolved, therefore, to 
translate into Arabic whatever Babylonian works he could obtain, 
and to show that this despised race had once possessed a high 
degree of culture, and surpassed many nations of antiquity in 
knowledge. To get the books, however, was difficult. Many a 
man of high position in Bagdad lost his property, some their lives 
too, through being found to possess Persian or Nabathean books. 
Zindik (i.e., believer in the doctrines of the Zend-Avesta) was 
as dangerous aterm in those days as “ rationalist” or ‘ neo- 
logian” is in our own, and was often applied toa man with just as 
little reason and as much harm. It cae required some ignorant 
or fanatical fakihs to accuse a man of being a zindik, and the 
orthodox rabble of Bagdad were ready to proceed to any extremes 
against the heretic for the sake of the true faith. Hence the 
difficulty Ibn Wahshiya found in getting copies of the works he 
wished to translate; and hence, too, the care he took not to let 
his translations appear during his lifetime. The Arabic version 
of the Nabathean Agriculture was executed in the year go. 
but it was first published after his death by his favourite pupil, 
Abi Talib Ahmed bin el-Hosain, generally called Aba Tilib ez- 
Zaiyat, to whom he left by will all his papers and translations 
from the Chaldee. 
Before proceeding any farther, it may be as well to say 
a few words regarding the language in which these works 
were originally written, and the character of Ibn Wahshiya’s 
versions, in so far as we can judge of it from Chwolson’s 
statements and the fragments that are already published. 
The language of the originals is called on the title-page of the 
Nabathwan Agriculture, lisdn el-Kasddniyin Tw, 
“the Chaldee language ;” but Ibn Wahshiya commouly speaks 
of it as es-Surydniya el-kadima, “‘ ancient Syriac ;” and, whilst 
admitting its close connexion with the Arabic, he says that the 
task of translation was not so easy as some might think, owing 
to dialectic varieties, with all of which the translator must be 
acquainted (Chw. p. 18). When he uses the word Nabathean, 
he does so in the sense of Babylonian, and not in the looser sig- 
nification of Aramaic, still less of Shemitic, nor in the acceptation 
of the term current among Greek and Roman writers. We find 
the same usage in other Arab authors. n-Nedim, for example, 
the compiler of the Fihrist el-‘olam, explains Kasdani by Nabait, 
and mentions elsewhere that the inhabitants of Babylon (Babil) 
spoke Nabathean. 
As for Ibn Wahshiya’s method of translation, those who know 
how painfully literal Oriental translations mostly are, will be pre- 
to expect considerable fidelity. An Arabic translation of 
an Aristotelian treatise is hardly mtelligible to one fresh from 
the study of esh-Shahrastani or el-Iji; and every Biblical scholar 
is aware how closely the later Syriac versions of the New Testa- 
ment follow the Greek text, imitating its forms of expression and 
arrangement of words in such a way as often to violate.the rules 
of their own language. But Ibn Wahshiya himself, aceording to 
Chwolson, gives evidence of his having fulfilled the duties of a 
translator conscientiously, If he does not know the meaning of 


a word, or is doubtful about it, he says so, and sometimes brings 
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forward grounds in favour of his rendering. In other cases he 
mentions that the old MS. before him was damaged at that spot, 
and he could not therefore be sure of the meaning. In one place 
he warns his readers that a date was not certain, owing toa 
similar injury. On several occasions, when mention is made of 
a plant having been introduced into Babylonia by such and such 
a person, Ibn Wahshiya honestly says that he never heard of 
this individual, and does not know when or where he lived. 
Moreover, though his labours were undertaken with the view of 
glorifying his own people, he seems never to think of leaving out 
things that must have appeared ridiculous, nay, often impious, to 
the Mohammedans of his time. The liberties that he took with 
the originals seem to have been very few. Names of persons he 
generally gives as he found them ; for names of towns, countries, 
and peoples, on the contrary, he usually substitutes the current 
peel am of the period at which he wrote, and here he may 
often have fallen into mistakes. The numerous remarks that he 
has interwoven with the text are all carefully distinguished, after 
the usual manner of Arab writers, by some such words as 
“ Abi Bekr says,” or ‘Ibn Wahshiya says,” placed at the be- 
ginning, and at the end “ finis,” or else a phrase equivalent to 
“to return to our subject.” Nor does the editor, Aba Talib 
ez-Zaiyat, seem to have been less scrupulous in the execution of 
his task, for the few notes that proceed from his pen are marked 
with his name; and at the end of the chapter on the vine he 
states that there were here, in Ibn Wahshiya’s autograph MS., 
about twenty leaves left blank, probably either because there was 
a similar blank in the original, or because the portion omitted 
treated of the manufacture of wine, and Ibn Wahshiya being a 
Muslim and a Sifi, did not wish any one to find among his 

apers, after his death, a treatise on anything unlawful. “At 
east,” adds Abi Talib, “ I cannot think of any third reason, and 
I did not notice the lacuna whilst he was alive, or i would have 
asked him about it.” As Chwolson rightly remarks, Abi Talib’s 
second reason would not have had much weight with his deceased 
friend. 

From all this we may conclude that Ibn Wahshiya was a 
faithful translator to the best of his ability. But, it will be said, 
how far did that ability reach? Is it likely that he would be 
able to understand, or even to read, works composed so long 
before his own time as these pretend to be? And again, sup- 
posing that he could, another query arises. Did these ancient 
writings go down to him in the shape in which they were 
originally composed? or had they undergone revisions and recen- 
sions by different hands? These are questions which it is not 
easy to solve, nor has Chwolson himself discussed them all in full. 
On the whole, however, it seems to us that Ibn Wahshiya has 
little to fear from an investigation of them. No one will fora 
moment imagine that the character, in which the MSS. to which 
he had access were written, was the identical character that the 
authors had employed in penning their works long ages before. 
Of course they were written in some modified form of the 
Aramaic character, of which several were in use at the com- 
mencement of our era. If a Cureton can read without much 
difficulty a book written in the Syriac character in the year of 
our Lord 411, why should not an Ibn Wahshiya have been able 
to read without much difficulty one written in a similar cha- 
racter a few centuries earlier? And when we consider the 
wonderful stability of the Shemitic languages, as exemplified in 
the Hebrew of the Bible or the speech of the Bedawi Arab, we 
need not be greatly surprised that a scholar, such as Ibn 
Wahshiya was, should have been able to translate, with at least 
tolerable accuracy, the ancient MSS. that lay before him. 
Twelve hundred years have but little altered the language of 
the Bedawin around Mekka, and many a wild Arab yet under- 
stands the poems of Imru’u ‘l-Kais and Hatim te-Tai. And 
why should it have been otherwise with the Nabatheans of the 
ninth century? What reasons are there to compel us to believe 
that they had wholly forgotten the language in which their 
sacred and scientific books were composed? As to the other ques- 
tions raised above, we consider it extremely probable that these 
works underwent revision by different hands in the long period 
that must have elapsed between their composition and their 
translation into Arabic, and that on these occasions obsolete 
words and phrases were modernized by the successive editors or 
rédacteurs. All that we know of ancient Oriental literature is 
in favour of this view, and, did our space allow of it, we could 
bring forward several cases in point. Hence, we would remark, 
may perhaps be explained the occurrence of certain names and 
facts in these works, which seem at first sight to militate strongly 
against the high antiquity that Chwolson claims for them. But 
of this more hereafter. “Meanwhile let us follow Chwolson in 
his analysis of the Nabathean Agriculture, the most important 

and interesting of these works, and the cre by the genuineness 
or spuriousness of which the rest must stand or fall. 

.According to the statement made by Ibn Wahshiya in his 
preface, this work is the joint production of three learned men 
of Babylon. It was commenced by Daghrith who 
flourished during the last chiliad of the Saturn-cycle, which 
consisted of 7000 years—continued by Vanbashadh 
who lived at the close of the same cycle~and finished by 


Kithami, or Kithama (<<b,3), whom he places in the fifth 


chiliad of the cycle of the Sun. The last two, he thinks, merely: 
made additions to each chapter in the work of their predecessor, 
without altering either its words or arrangement. Between 
Daghrith and Kithami there elapsed, he adds, a period of more 
than 18,000 years. Chwolson, on the contrary, declares this 
account to be totally erroneous. Careful perusal and study has 
satisfied him that the Nabathean Agriculture is the compo- 
sition of Kithimi, who merely cites these and other writers; 
and he proves this point satisfactorily at p. 21 of his dissertation. 

Kithimi was a Chaldean, and dwelt in Babylon; but he 
_— extensive landed estates on the western bank of the 

uphrates, around Tizenabad, between el-Kifa and el-Kadisiya, 
and also at Bajerma, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, not far 
from Tekrit. ‘The science of agriculture seems to have been his 
favourite pursuit; and, in compiling his cyclopedia, he made 
use of the writings of numerous predecessors. ‘The most ancient 
of these is Dewana'i, the oldest Babylonian law giver, and the 
founder of a religion. He left behind him a thousand drawings 
of different kinds of vines, with a book explanatory of them. 
Of these pictures, one hundred and thirteen had survived till 
Kithimi’s age, and he copies one of them into his cyclopadia, 
along with the accompanying explanation by Dewana’i. Next 
in order, but long after in time, comes Adami, or Adama, of 
whose writings Kiithami possessed only a part, and even those 
of doubtful authenticity. Ishitha, the son of Adami, interwove 
much agronomic matter with his religious writings, though 
Kithimi makes but little use of them, being strongly opposed 
to his religious views. Ishitha, namely, according to Chwolson, 
was an astrologer, and the founder of that worship of the planets 
which became the dominant religion, not only in Babylon, but 
throughout all Mesopotamia end Syria; whilst Kithami was 
attached to the doctrines of Aniiha, the enemy of idolatry, and 
of Yanbiishadh, the opponent of the star-worshippers. Masi, or 
Masa, a grandson of Ishithi, also wrote on some points of agricul- 
ture; and the same subject was treated of more or less fully, about 
the same period, by three Canaanites, Aniha el-Hathyani, from 
the south of Canaan, Tamithri (or Tamithra) el-Habkishi, from 
the north, and Sardiya (or Sardina). Another Canaanite, whom 
Ibn Walhishiya calls “ Ibribim,” and whom Chwolson believes to 
have lived only a short time before Kithaimi, is also mentioned. 
Next on the list is Daghrith, still long anterior to Kithimi. He 
seems to have been the first who treated of agriculture systema- 
tically and in all its departments, but his book was written in 
verse, and many parts of it were not quite intelligible even to 
Kithami, who often greatly abridged the portions he extracted 
from it. He was, besides, a heathen, and classified the plants 
according to the planets, commencing, for example, with “the 
olive, the tree of Saturn, the god of agriculture.” Bitterly 
opposed to him in religious sentiments was the later naturalist 
Yanbishadh, who would not frequent the temples of the gods, 
nor keep their festivals, and who openly denied the influence of 
the planets, and, consequently, their divinity. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SEA-BOARD AND THE DOWN.* 


HE “ Old Vicar”—who avows himself, in the preface of this 

singular book, to be Mr. Warter, the incumbent of West 
Tarring, in Sussex—having, for his own profit and amusement, 
read extensively and extracted diligently into a Commonplace 
Book, now offers the results of his painstaking collection to the 
public. The same device for utilizing his studies, and perhaps 
for displaying, with a not unpardonable vanity, the wide range 
of his acquaintance with ancient and modern literature, was 
adopted by Mr. Warter’s father-in-law, Robert Southey, in his 
Doctor. Unfortunately, Southey’s mantle has not fallen upon 
his successor. ‘There is none of the humour of the earlier book 
in the present rather spiritless compilation. The thread is want- 
ing < which so many pearls gathered from different quarters 
can be strung together with some kind of coherence. Any- 
thing more laboured and far-fetched than the machinery by 
which Mr, Warter connects his random extracts can scarcely be 
imagined. He has been misled by his exemplar. Something more 
than a well-stored note-buok was required for the composition 
of the Doctor. It would have been fur better, and more profitable, 
if the present writer had given us the contents of his commonplace 
book, under the formal heads in which he arranged and copied out 
his extracts. This, at any rate, would have shown his own read- 
ing, and might have helped others to a store of quotations which 
they might use, if so minded, as though they were original. 
On the other hand, Mr. Warter might, with great advantage, 
have — a descriptive history of his parish. We have 
always welcomed and commended such contributions as parochial 
monographs to our topographical literature. It is astonishing 
how many important facts, bearing upon archwology, history, 
or natural science, may be rescued from oblivion by the publica- 
tion of parochial records which any country clergyman might 


* The Sea-Board and the Down; or, My Parish in the South. By an 
Old Vicar, 2 vols. London: Rivingtons, 1860. 
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compile at his leisure; and we wish we could name other 
dioceses besides that of Lichfield, as possessing a formal 
organization for publishing such notices, of more or less fulness 
and pretension, in the shape of Diocesan Annals. We do not 
say that Mr. Warter has not brought together some useful 
matter in these two ambitious volumes. But we have a strong 
opinion that the form in which he has arranged his materials 
is about the worst that he could possibly have chosen. 

A pompous preface introduces us to Mr. Warter’s fancy sketch 
of a country parson. He disclaims, of course, all intention of 
representing himself under this character. We may give him 
the full benefit of his protest, and yet remark that, whether 
unconsciously or otherwise, he shows in almost every page, by 
some touch of personal experience, that he is sitting for his 
own portrait. The effect of this is most unpleasant. For when 
a man speaks, not in general terms, but with minute particularity, 
of his own actions and opinions, of his own family, and servants, 
and friends, and neighbours by name, the transparent device of 
putting it all in the third person and past tense does not blind 
us to the’ egotistical vanity of the writer. It is the grossest 
affectation to talk of oneself as the “old Vicary” (which is the 
unabbreviated form of the word found in Chaucer) “ who dwelt 
between the Sea-board and the Down,” and to dress up the 
character with minute local detail and colouring, and yet to pre- 
tend to be drawing a merely ideal portrait. The famous George 
Herbert was never accused of this sort of vanity when he gave 
his description of a country parson, because a used general 
terms, and had too good taste to identify the character with him- 
self. Mr. Warter’s fault, in a literary point of view—not to con- 
cern ourselves further with its moral aspect—is that he has not 
had the art to conceal his art in this undertaking. 


There is ample internal evidence in these volumes that the 
author is no mere helluo librorum, but a scholar and a critic; 
that as a country parish priest he is painstaking and experienced, 
and that in his private capacity he is amiable and respected. But 
no reader will doubt that, in his literary seclusion, he has lost 
the faculty of judging what is or is not worth reporting to the 
world of hie own personal tastes or experiences. It is rather 
curious to speculate on the character of a mind which can think 
such conscious self-portraiture as this a becoming employment, 
or at any rate a fit object for the public eye. There was a certain 
charm and zaiveté in the autobiographical confessions of Dr. 
Wolff, which we lately reviewed; and his garrulous self-com- 
placency was pardoned in consideration of his guileless sim- 

licity. Mr. Warter occasionally reminds us of Dr. Wolff, 
but we can youn | make the same excuse for him. Ima- 
gine a man compiling a book of this kind, to be printed 
in an archaic type, with capital letters to the substantives, and 
an old-fashioned column for marginal notes, and making con- 
tinual references in his pages to the absence of a son 
in India, to which he calls attention by some such word as Longe! 
in the margin. We can well understand that a father may think 
day and night of a son serving gallantly in the Oude campaign ; 
but the case is not so unique that the public need be bored with 
reminders of his paternal affection. In one place we stumbled 
upon this note. “If Longfellow ever reads these pages, I beg 
to thank him for his Autographs and Original Verses, sent to 
my daughters through my friend the American Historian, Jared 
Sparks, whose visit here I am not likely to forget.” These 
volumes will be acceptable enough, perhaps, among those who 
are lauded, either by name or under very obvious disguises, in 
their pages. Neighbours and parishioners will find it pleasant 
to read highly favourable accounts of themselves ; and the female 
servants at the Vicarage will experience a new sensation when 
they find their characters in the text and see their names printed 
at length in the marginal column. But, on the other hand, what 
will be thought by “the old Vicary’s” foes when they see them- 
selves pilloried? It may be doubted whether it will be edifying 
for the contemporary parishioners of West Tarring to see what 
their parson thought of some of their deceased neighbours, who 
appear here as Dirty Dame Dolden, Job Slytricks, or Jasper 

empstretch. And those who may be versed in Little Pedlington 
politics may perhaps know who the rich parvenu is who is so 
often gibbeted in these pages, who is meant by “ Fluke the 
Edomite,” and who were the originals of the “‘ Sanballat, and 
Tobiah, and Geshem the Arabian, and the rest of our enemies,” 
who withstood and hindered “ the Restoration of the old Church 
by the Seaboard and the Down.” As might be expected from a 

rofessed follower of the via media, Mr. Warter deals in not a 
harsh language holding extreme ecclesiastical 
views in either direction. Much of this controversial matter had 
better have been avoided. But it is rather amusing to see how the 
writer's acquaintance with the full-mouthed polemical phraseology 
of the seventeenth century beguiles him into the application of far 
stronger epithets to his opponents than it is common to find in 
these degenerate days. Popular preachers in the Established 
Church, and Plymouth Brethren out of it, are the objects of his 
special antipathy. Of the latter he speaks as follows, to take 
one instance out of many :—“ Unhappily, the only Plymouth 
Brethren I have known have been mere muck-worms (sic), lovers 
of covetousness, deceivers, and unchastened revilers of holy 


ces. 

We have mentioned the worse qualities of these volumes. 
There is something to be said on the other side. Many of the 
quotations are from rare sources, and they are sometimes applied 


ingeniously. The book is worth opening almost at any page for 
the sake of the extracts which are so copiously given from all 
kinds of writers, ancient and modern. These purpurei panni 
have their own interest, however little they may have to do with 
the subject-matter, and however much they may be dragged by 
head and shoulders, so to say, into the text. In spite, too, of 
much prolixity and a considerable amount of twaddle, there is 
some independent value in the results of Mr. Warter's parochial 
inquiries and experience. For example, he describes the charac- 
ters and habits of the smugglers, those original disciples of Free- 
trade, who abounded on the Sussex coast some quarter of a 
century ago, but who are now extinct. And here is a bit of 
natural history, which may also be taken as an average specimen 
of the author’s style :— 

As a Naturalist, I may add again that “my Parish” is notorious for its in- 
conceivably great num of the house-shelled snail—called, by Hesiod, 
epeorkds, as one that bare his own house upon his back. Now and then we 
have a few of the Helix pomatia, the apple or edible snail, common about 
Dorking. Ulm, in Germany, used to be the great place for fattening them— 
four millions being exported from thence into France. We have also “ heavy- 
gaited toads,” as Shakspeare so literally described this best of gardeners, and 
most abused monster, in abundance. And on a summer’s night, if the next 
mona like to be fine (they are as good barometers as bats), you might hear 


by 
“The scaly beetles, with their habergeons, 
That make a humming murmur as they fly.” 


Owing to their unusually great numbers I have been induced to mention these. 
Then, of Birds, during the Winter Season we have many curious specimens 
on the shore, from the little tiny white gull to the great Arctic one. In 
summer we have the so-called Fig-bird—really one of the smallest chiff-chaffs 
or willow-wrens—and it is astonishing what depredations these little fellows 
will commit in the finest Fig-garden in England. Periodically, after a long 
continuance of east wind, a flight of Hoopoos will drop amongst us; the 
Grosbeaks likewise visit us sometimes by mistake, with now and then a 
Bohemian chatterer. Three winters ago a solitary Little Bustard found its 
oe to the lands between the Sea and the Down, but, though I was on the 
jook out continually, I did not see it. 

It is not only the South Saxons who think themselves better 
than the inhabitants of the midland and northern counties. Mr. 
Warter complains of his parishioners that, “ besides their inclina- 
tion to the beer-tap and other vicious courses, there is continually 
found in them a rudeness and an unmannerly boorishness, com- 
bined with much thanklessness and ingratitude, together with an 
inconceivable selfishness.” And, he continues, “ notwithstanding 
the roughness of our people’s habits, they still speak of the people 
of the shires (not in the good-natured way Italians speak of 
Sorestieri, but) as their inferiors in every way, and are quite 
ready to lay anything unpleasant to the charge of a person from 
the shires.” Mr. Warter should have mentioned that the word 
is pronounced “sheers.” A well-to-do tradesman in a Kent 
village, within our experience, lately sympathized with a clergy- 
man going into a midland county upon his emigration to a 
“distant land ;” and in spite of the change which railways and 
excursion-trains are effecting, the said parson, on taking up his 
residence in a “shire,” was considered and called “a foreigner.” 

The second volume of this work is better in many ways than 
the first. Here we have some interesting anecdotes of the hardy 
shepherds of the South Downs. The vicar describes with some 
pathos the death-bed of one of these men in extreme old age, 
and tells us how, in the intervals of his prayers, his mind would 
wander, and “he would call continually to his dog, saying, 
‘ Mind ’em !’—‘ gently now !’—‘ that’s a good fellow !'—‘ tender, 
tender,’ till he fell into a doze.” Among some anecdotal glean- 
ings, not from Sussex only, but from Cumbria, there are two or 
three unexplained ghost stories of average interest. Upon the 
whole, the chapters on Popular Superstitions seem to us the most 
original and instructive in the book. We do not remember to 
have seen it noticed before that it is considered an omen of death 
for a butterfly to light upon a man’s lips. If any one wants to 
find out the value of that now rare thing, a child’s caul, he may 
consult Mr. Warter’s pages, though he will be told in the margin 
that, “ although all the books are on the shelves,” that gentleman 
has not had time to verify his references to Balsamon and Alius 
Lampridius. It is rather ambiguously asserted in one place that 
the word “ Druidh”’—i. e., “ wise man”—is still used in Sussex 
for a wizard. “Wise women” are found, we know, in every part 
of England. Mr. Warter states parenthetically that “I suppose” 
implies, in Sussex, a dead certainty; and he refers, rather hap- 
pily, for an illustration of this use of the words to the English 
version of t Pet. v.12. We have heard the words used in the 
same way in other parts of England. It is only too well known 
that a belief in charms and witchcraft still survives among our 
rural population. But we do not know that any one has hitherto 
been able to procure so exact a receipt as the following “‘ Charm 
against Rupture” :— 

Split a mee: ash-tree, mountain or common, draw the infant nine times 
through the split on the 2oth of March, before sunrise and against the sun, 
passing the child round the tree each time it is passed through it; then tie 
the sapling up with strong broad tape and tar it over, and be sure that no 
pyar A taken, or the charm is broke. As the tree and strengthens, 
re) the child; if it dwindles away, so will the 

This charm was used, in spite of his remonstrance, in Mr. 
Warter’s Bn so late as 1840; and the ash-tree, “ neither 
dead nor alive,” remains as evidence of the fact. We are glad 
to see some sensible remarks on —— amusements, which 
show that Mr. Warter is not disposed, like some sour religionists 
of our day, to the lower classes those entertainments and 
diversions which are freely enjoyed by their betters. It is 
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something to see an English vicar quoting with approbation 
Fénélon’s reply to one of his priests who complained of his 
parishioners dancing on the green on Sunday evenings :—‘ My 
good friend, you and I should not dance, but allowance must be 
made to the poor people who have only one day in the week to 
forget their misfortunes.” There is much profitable food for 
thought in the author’s collection of extracts on this subject, and 
on the influence of music as a part of popular education. And 
finally, we commend to the notice of the Bishop of London and 
his abettors in the scheme for cesecrating, without crying need, 
the graves of the dead in the City churches, the passages by 
which Mr, Warter has illustrated the reverence even of heathen 
nations for the burying-places of their forefathers. In con- 
clusion, we may safely say that these volumes, which appear to 
be intended primarily for the library tables of country parsonages, 
while they adapt themselves to the prevailing tone of clerical 
society, are well calculated to raise and improve it. 


THE PROVINCE OF REASON.* 


T is a custom of the Persians (says Herodotus) to consult 
twice on every matter of importance. What seems good to 
them when they are drunk they reconsider when they are sober, 
and what they Lis planned when sober they revise when drunk. 
It is a custom strange in form, but wise in principle. Most things 
are seen differently in warm blood and in cold. Much may be 
said for “second thoughts” against first, and much for “ first 
impressions” against second ; but the best judgment comes from 
the combination of both, typified by the two deliberative 
assemblies of the Persians. Dr. Young has followed this prece- 
dent in his criticism of the Bampton Lectures, He first consults 
his feelings: — 

Without reasoning at all I may be allowed to cluster together in as few 
sentences as possible the first strong impressions produced on my own mind, 
which may also have been awakened in other minds by this book. It is 
extreme. It goes too far to be quite within the law of equity and wisdom. 
It is too exterminating, too mercilessly destructive to be wholly merited. 
The effect also is utterly depressing and prostrating. Limited as human 

wers confessedly are, we shudder at abject intellectual denudation. . . . . 

o. The impression abides and deepens—it is too much; it cannot be true; 
these principles are not in harmony with the deep convictions lodged in our 
nature, or with our most cherished hopes, &c. 


These somewhat incoherent utterances having been carefully 
recorded, the censure which they imply is afterwards worked 
out in detail with a moderation which is creditable after the 
excess of feeling.. Dr. Young has at least proved that it is 
ossible, without loss of temper, to discuss the relativity of know- 
aro the trustworthiness of conscience, the bounds of reason 
and faith, and even the nature of revelation. In condemning 
the principles of the Lectures, he never forgets the courtesy due 
to their author, and more than once avoids attributing to him 
pornaely the pernicious conclusions deduced from them. There 
is, indeed, one seeming exception, where Mr. Mansel’s reasoning 
is described as ‘ fatuitous,” which, if fafuous be meant, amounts 
to calling Mr. Mansel a fool. But since fortuitous would be an 
admissible epithet—and since, on comparison of Dr. Young's 
orthography (whether in blaming Mr. Mansel/ or praising Dr. 
Me Osh) with his suffixes (as in repetitious, powerable, finical, 
&c.) this emendation is almost as fair as the other—he may benefit 
by the doubt, and remain an example of politeness in contro- 
versy. In general, also, the tone of the book is philosophical. 
The severest criticisms are without bitterness, and he has honestly 
endeavoured to examine the propositions and demonstrations of 
the Lecturer with some measure of the scientific coolness with 
which they were put forth. His pretensions are modest, and an 
occasional boldness in dogmatizing on difficult questions may 
proceed from a pardonable anxiety to furnish some practical 
antidote to scepticism. 

Tf, on the whole, the Province of Reason cannot be regarded as a 
successful confutation ofthe Limits of Religious Thought, Dr. Youn 
may console himself with the reflection that he has failed (and 
only partially failed) in the most difficult part of his undertaking. 
To protest, in the name of common sense, morality, or religion, 
against the results of a course of reasoning, may be an important, 
but is always a comparatively easy task. To grapple in detail 
with the carefully-constructed arguments of an eminent logician 
demands peculiar training, an independent philosophy, and 
thorough control over the rhetorical tendencies of natural eelin i 
And it may be doubted whether Dr. Young possesses these qualifi- 
eations. In the first place, there is not that unfailing precision 
of language and of thought which is indispensable to logical con- 
futation. Plunging at once into the most abstruse reasoning, 
Dr. Young pronounces it “a grave mistake, and glaringly in the 
face of his own definition,” when Mr, Mansel, after defining 
the absolute as “ having no necessary relation,” remarks that 
“ this implies a possible existence out of allrelation.” Is not the 
mistake Dr. Young’s? Again, he makes an imaginary reader 
thus address his opponent :— 


You have power to me, that I can never come to a fixed conclusion for 
myself that there is a God... . , I must first of all know that there is a 
God, and you have told me that this I cannot know. 


Though By John the Ba Lecture or. The 
wits igious Thought. oung, 
Smith and Elder. 1860, 


. Edin, Lo don: 


And yet within the next few pages he writes :— 


We are bound to believe that God exists, says the lecturer . . . ."this is 

an intuition of our nature—the lecturer admits it. 
Of the contradiction here he is so far conscious as to confess 
that ‘‘ Perhaps it would have been more exact to say, that the 
lecturer has in effect overlooked the facts which I have expressed 
in this imaginary reply. In words he has acknowledged them.” 
But, without asking whether the license taken be fair, it is 
certain that it makes the reasoning worthless. The same in- 
accuracy affects another criticism :— 

The fallacy which pervades and vitiates the Bampton Lecture is, that. this 
one attribute (infinity) constitutes God, and since that which is infinite is 
inconceivable, He is only and wholly inconceivable, unknowable. No proof 
is attempted, but it is > Ae enor constantly assumed, that in all respects, 
and in every view, God is only the Infinite, and, therefore, the inconceivable. 
How is this to be reconciled with the statement (p. 70) that, 
according to Mr. Mansel, “ The Infinite must be endowed with 
infinite attributes, and their number must be infinite” ? 

The doctrine of the Lectures (as we read them) is that there 
may be many attributes in the Divine Nature, but infinity enters 
(if the expression be allowed) as a factor into each, rendering 
the Power, Wisdom, Justice, and Love of God all equally un- 
intelligible to man. To say that Mr. Mansel admits only one 
attribute as constituting the Divine Nature is a misstatement, 
which impairs, if it does not destroy, the force of the argument 
against him. 

So also Dr. Young’s courageous protest against the all-or- 
nothing terrorism which is becoming a fashionable preventive of 
rational inquiry, is too loosely applied to the Lectures :— 

Taking all the evidence into consideration [says Mr. Mansel], are you pre- 

to affirm that Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor, or an enthusiast, or 
a mythical figment, and his disciples crafty and designing, or well-meaning 
but deluded men? For be assured that nothing short of this is the conclusion 
which you must maintain, if you reject one jot or one tittle of the whole, 
doctrine of Christ. 
Now, whatever Mr. Mansel means by “the whole doctrine of 
Christ,” it might be replied that this assurance is true only in 
the unpractical sense in which it can be said that a person reject- 
ing Leverrier’s calculations of Neptune’s orbit must (if they be 
true) maintain the falsity of the law of gravitation—or, rather, 
in a more unpractical sense, in proportion as it is more difficult 
to demonstrate the connexion between the details and the great 
principles of spiritual than of physical truth. But Dr. Young 
misinterprets “ the whole doctrine of Christ’’ to mean “ the Bible, 
as it is received at this day, entire ;” and blames the lecturer for 
“withdrawing from legitimate criticism the authenticity of its 
several books,” immediately after quoting him to the effect that 
“the authenticity of the documents is one of the legitimate 
objects of a rational criticism.” It is incredible that Mr, Mansel 
intended to direct inquiry to these questions of scholarship, and 
in the same breath to denounce as implicit rejection of Christ 
the least departure from the conclusions of previous inquirers. 
On the other hand, in the following passage, perhaps Dr. Young 
gives Mr. Mansel credit for a less paradoxical belief than he 
really entertains :— 

There are some things which even the lecturer must allow to be common 

to man with the Highest Intelligence. A whole is greater than its part, 
parallel lines cannot meet; in another region the principle of gravitation 
—_— in the material uniyerse, and in another still wisdom is better than 
olly. 
The Lecturer can hardly allow that any truths, much less that 
empirical truths like the law of gravitation, are known to be 
common to man with the Highest Intelligence, without contra- 
dicting his own fundamental doctrine, that “all human know- 
ledge is relative,” and without the risk of being forced to receive 
—pari ratione, if not & fortiori—Hegel’s doctrine, that the 
logical process of thought is essentially the same for human 
reason and for the Highest Reason. 

And this misapprehension leads to the inquiry whether Dr. 
Young is qualified for hie task of confutation by a sufficiently 
independent philosophy. An eminent logician does not often 
fall by an arrow from his own quiver. If the tributes paid to 
Mr. Mansel’s logic by most of his opponents be not idle compli- 
ments, they cannot expect to disprove his conclusions without 
denying the premisses on which he founds them. He founds 
them on principles for twenty years inculcated upon hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of minds by the late distinguished logician 
and metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton of Edinburgh, Dr. 
Young—if we do not misunderstand him—* humbly a to 
number himself among Hamilton's disciples” (p. 94). Hence he 
is bound to show that Mr. Mansel’s philosophy is not Hamilton’s, 
Accordingly, in a chapter on “Scottish and Oxonian Philo- 
sophies,” it is maintained that— 

In a spirit repressive of lation and of phi ical inquiry, 
of the proper objects of philosophy and of the relation of philosophy to 
theology; in no less opposite views of conscience and of immutable saareaity ; 
and in a mere discursive understanding on the one hand and a higher reason 
on the other hand, the author of the Bampton Lecture is thoroughly and 
essentially separated from Sir William Hamilton. 

And these assertions are supported by quotation. But, pasty 
iM matters on which the ate of Hamilton, like those o 

egel, are at issue as to the meaning and spirit of their master, 
we come to an important admission :-— 

In comparing the modern English and the modern Scottish 
there is one feature of which it is impossible to deny. ‘It ig, 
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here, acknowledged with great sorrow. The relativity of all our knowledge 
Hamilton's theory of knowledge is the centre of his meta- 
hysics—more central than his theory of causation, which Dr. 
oung elsewhere confesses with sorrow to be “the one fatal 
error in his system, the true origin of whatever else is objec- 
tionable in it.” And lest we should mistake its bearing on the 
limits of religious thought, this also is ‘confessed with sorrow :"— 
The question as to the relativity or reality of all our knowledge lies very 
near to that which touches specially our connexion with the Great Being. 
There are strong peculiarities attaching to the latter, which render it, in 
some degree, independent of other questions. But the scepticism—I can call 
it by no other name—which denies that we can know God as he is, belongs 
to that wider scepticism which denies that we can know anything as it is. 
Sorrowfully it must be confessed that here not only Kant but Hamilton is at 
one with the Bampton lecturer. And the position which they in common 


maintain, it must be granted, seems to be logically unassailable. 


Thus it seems at least doubtful whether Hamilton’s meta- 
hysics and logic furnish principles and a method for the con- 
utation of his professed disciple. If Hamilton is to give the 

standardof philosophical orthodoxy, Dr. Young (we fear) is most 

heretical when he hits hardest. 

But, after all, his best chance of convincing lies not so much in 
abstract argument as in the healthy tone of feeling which per- 
vades his book. Among many inaccuracies, many misconceptions 
which his opponent might triumphantly expose, he insists upon 
experience against logic, and will not relax his grasp of great 
truths which the Lectures seem to endanger or ignore. Some- 
times he is evidently carried too far—at other times he carries the 
reader with him. Perhaps Mr. Mansel himself has not laid 
down the book without feeling that it was a mistake to confine 
himself so exclusively to the negative side of his subject, and 
that some of his brilliant but interminable variations upon the 
two “household words”—absolute and infinite—might better 
have made way for the development of a few isolated expressions 
(which Dr. Young, like Mr. Maurice, has overlooked), speaking 
of “God's presence in the soul” and of “man’s direct inter- 
course and communion with God.” 

Two passages may suflice to give a notion of Dr. Young's 
strength and weakness upon questions of experience and feeling. 
He thus attacks the doctrine (inherited from Hume), that “the 
rules which guide our practice cannot be reduced to principles 
which satisfy our reason :’’"— 

This is contradictory to all fact. The distinction is acknowledged every 
day, and is patent to all, between those who merely follow practical rules, 
and those who search into the principles on which the rules are based. The 
one form the class of prudent, correct, successful persons. The latter are dis- 
tinctively called wise. In religion and morals, the mere servants of custom 
and of precepts are, at the best, decent, harmless, innocent. They, on the other 
hand, who inquire, and investigate, and search for the grounds of religious 
belief and of moral law, until they are able to satisfy their rational and their 
moral nature, only they are really vircuous and pious. In the actual expe- 
rience of life, persons in whom the trust of their fellow-creatures is re 
are such as are believed to have thought for themselves, and made their de- 
liberate election of principles, and come to a fixed purpose to stand by them 
at all hazards, For the individual self, there is no inward rest, and no real 
strength to suffer or to do, save from deep, satisfying, immovable convie- 
tions. “Men of principle’—in distinction from mere practice—is not a 
flourish of words, a poor deception which we put upon ourselves in order to 
conceal an unwelcome fact. There is a reality answering to it. There is 
such a pire as examining, discovering, and laying hold of deep and sure 
— Ps, which, in their measure, satisfy the reason, and are felt to be in- 
tructible, 

The other passage is on the paramount importance of the in- 
ternal evidences of religion :— , 

We say, and rightly say, that so much letterpress within two boards con- 
tains the message from heaven. But practically, and in effect, each man’s 
Bible is so much as he has found and put within him, and no more. Hema 
find, he ought to find, ever more and more, but that only which he has found, 
is the revelation to him, The rest is a Bible only in name. ... . : The best 
test of a gold mine is the actual finding of gold in it. Geologists, mineralo- 
gists, and practical workmen may survey a district and may predict that gold 
must be found there. But to dig and find gold, to dig still, and find more 
gold, settles all questions and makes doubt impossible. Finding the Divine 
puts the stoutest unbelief to flight, and the Divine which we find is owr Bible, 
no more. 

In his last chapter, Dr. Young lays aside controversy for an 
independent attempt “ to determine the exact relation between 
reason and faith.” He uses plain words. The two powers 
belong to different orders. Faith is essentially secondary, always 
depending on some other faculty to supply materials and grounds 
of belief, and almost always arising from an act of the will :— 

By no possibility can our mere faith in anything furnish the least evidence 
that the thing is true and real; and as for being a guarantee, and the only 

tee of the principles on which reason itself depends, if there be force 
in what has been already advanced, this must at once be seen to be the yery 
opposite of the truth. 

Reason, on the other hand, demands belief, because it discerns 
reality. It cannot (here again Dr. Young finds himself contro- 

-verting Hamilton) ‘rest at last upon authority ;” for there is 
within us no higher authority upon which to rest. Even upon 
Divine authority it rests not blindly, but because it discerns the 
voice of God, and that “ of all things, He is to be believed.” 

Between a true faith and the higher reason, intellectual and moral, the 
harmony is entire. Whatever in written inspiration, whatever in external 
nature, whatever in spiritual providence, whatever in the depths of the 
soul itself is distinctively from above, appeals, of right, to the reason and the 
conscience, and ap) not in vain, ‘his is it, in our nature, which is 
constituted to take hold of the Divine, which is the special organ of the 


Divine, through which we ascend to the Great Being, and his thoughts and 
the sense of his presence desoand to enter us. To confemn the underslanding, 


and neglect its free exercise, is crime; but to dishonour the higher reason, 
the Divine faci Ity, the only organ through which our Maker can speak with 
us, and we can reach our Maker, is crime more flagrant still. 

It were well if Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel had stated 
as unreservedly what they mean by Faith, and what by Reason, 
The former, indeed, in the first lectures of his course on Philo- 
sophy had some spirit-stirring passages, of which, as in duty 
bound, Dr. Young has made the most he can, But they are 
chiefly translated from German writers, or immediately inspired 
by them, and we listen in vain for a repetition of the strain. 

r. Mansel, by mixing up “ the object of religion” with abstrac- 
tions which he proclaims to be unintelligible, has laid himself 
open, so far as the highest use of reason is concerned, to the 
caustic remark that, “if men were to think of the organ of 
outward vision as many certainly do of their mental faculty of 
perception, we should meet them with their eyes fast closed or 
protected by some we covering to save them from the 
danger of seeing.” He would not content to reply that it 
needs an eagle’s eye to look toward the sun. For, according to 
his logic, “ the philosophy of the object of religion” is altogether 
beyond the province of reason. 


THE VALLEY OF SIXtT.* 


wes Alpinists have had a bad season of it this year. The deities 

who are the objects of their arduous pilgrimages have hidden 
their faces in anger from their disheartened votaries. An im- 
movable, impenetrable cloud of mist has settled on the snow 
peaks, converting all their ravishing panoramas into so many 
monotonous abysses of cold white steam. Drizzle and inunda- 
tions fill the valleys—sulky and damp pedestrians fill the hotels. 
Back along the railways are streaming hordes of despairing demi- 
semi-Alpinists, whose modest powers of enjoyment are not worthy 
of the delights of standing in a shower-bath and watching for a 
hypothetical view. Even an Emperor's first essay at Alpinism 
has not been spared. The weather will take no avertissements. 
To use a French journalist's touching metaphor, “ Savoy wept 
floods of sorrow at the departure of her Emperor;” and her 
tears not only arrested the Imperial course: by sweeping away 
the Chamounix road, but drowned a loyal maire, who was rushing 
to proclaim his gratitude for having been allowed to exchange 
his freedom for a “‘ zone.” 

Under these distressing circumstances, climbers of every degree 
will be thankful to Mr. Wills for helping them to clamber in 
idea where it is infinitely too slippery just now to clamber in 
reality, and treating their minds’ eye to landscapes for which 
their bodily eyes have strained in vain. As one of the most 
literary members of the Alpine Club, he isalready well known to the 
readers of glacier literature—better, perhaps, than any of its 
members, except the redoubted President. None of the confra- 
ternity possesses in so eminent a degree the talent of reproducing 
in language the scenery which is the reward of their laborious 
holiday-making. The perusal of his writings gives a pleasure more 
unmingled than is always the case with narratives of this kind, be- 
cause it is unmistakeably evident that he enjoys what he does and 
sees, and that he is not diverting himself moult tristement, after 
the traditional manner of his countrymen, by taking a fourteen 
hours’ climb for the mere sake of saying that he has done it. 
He is a genuine enthusiast for the beauties of the “ ice-world.” 
The best proof that he is passionately fond of them is, that he 
can admire in situations where admiration must come spon- 
taneously or not at all. He can not only admire, but recollect 
so as to describe, at moments when far baser thoughts would be 
engrossing humanity of the ordinary mould. His ardour never 
finds anything distraeting or damping in the fact that his fingers 
are frozen, or that his heart beats so that he cannot breathe, or 
that he is clutching an alpenstock which sinks in under him as he 
presses, or that he is clambering along a steep and slippery 
aréie a foot wide, with a precipice on each side. It requires a 
real and most irrepressible enthusiasm for the sublimer aspects 
of nature to carry away in such positions, from a few moments’ 
hasty glance at a vast horizon, the vivid pictures which these 
pages almost re-create before the reader’s eyes. The book con- 
tains Alpine experiences of all sorts. There are some descrip- 
tions of grandes courses nearly, if not quite, as adventurous as the 
ascent of the Wetterhorn, which is the author's principal title to 
Alpine fame. There is an ascent of Mont Blane in a snowstorm 
so severe that Balmat’s hands were all but frozen off. Then 
there is a passage of the Col d’Erin, and an ascent of Monte 
Rosa, both performed within a week of the day spent upon Mont 
Blanc. For the benefit of any aspirants who, having accom- 
plished Snowdon, are thinking of ing Alpinists, we may 
— the author’s description of the famous Monte Rosa 
ridge :— 

Happily for us, the very edge of the ridge was snow, and we were able to 
dispense almost entirely with s utting. In man at a couple of 
feet to our left, all was 4 hard wie and as wee ae. To oer right 
was a few inches width of snow, and then a rocky precipice. The precipice 
was sometimes absolutely pesprntione, and of course quite bare of snow, 
and for seores of feet marked by nothing to break the sheer deseent—some- 
times merely so steep as to be the next thing to perpendicular. Nowhere, 
however, could we see more than a few dozen feet down the wall of rock ; 
and then the next object was the glacier basin a good th d feet beneath 
We toiled slowly up the snow, for the ridge was very steep ({ measured it 

® The Eagle's Nest in the Valley of Sixt, together with some Ezcursions 
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in descending and found the angle 36°), and there was no room to zigzag. 
At length the snow ended, and we took to a narrow ledge of rock. The 
description usually given was literally true. It was in no place more than 
three feet wide—in many not a third of that width. On the right is a 
precipice. On the left is a bank of snow so steep as to be just as bad. This 
sounds awful enough; but I must say that to me the sage seemed, as we 
found it, destitute alike of danger and of difficulty. The rocks are solid, not 
friable and treacherous as on the Wetterhorn; eens is good hand-hold and 
foot-hold, and a slip seemed to me all but impossible. I can conceive that, 
when covered with ice, as they often are, they may require the utmost 
caution; but we had the sin fortune to find our path thickly paved 
with snow, or metalled with solid rock. I can give no better idea of my own 
feeling of security than by the following fact:—In spite of fingerless gloves 
well lined with fox’s fur, my hands were numbed and senseless ; and in order 
to warm them I stuck first one and then the other into the waistband of my 
trousers, and actually walked nearly all the way along this terrible ridge with 
only one hand disengaged. I remember well one place where the ridge was 
narrowest. There were two large blocks of stone three or four feet apart. 
Between them was a little hollow filled with snow, and in the snow I saw the 
footprints of my predecessors in the hollow. It never occurred to me to go 
down and up again, and I jumped from one block to the other 2s a matter of 
course. 

But the main object of this book is to bring before the notice 
of English tourists a more lowly order of Alpine beauties—the 
scenery of a group of valleys lying between Lake Leman and 
Chamounix, for whose merit Mr. Wills has testified his admira- 
tion by buying a plot of land in them, and building a cottage. 
The exquisite and sheeplike docility of English tourists has 
often been remarked, but has perhaps never been more strongly 
exemplified than in the case of the lovely scenery which Mr. 
Wills is anxious to rescne from their present neglect. No one 
has lectured about the Valley of Sixt, the guide-books say little 
about it, and the poets say nothing; and therefore it is non- 
existent for the English traveller in search of the picturesque. 
“There is but one mountain, and Albert Smith is his prophet,” 
is the popular creed of English tourists who go to Savoy to 
see mountain scenery. The moment they can extricate them- 
selves from the malaria and the hotel-bills of Geneva, they make 
straight for Chamounix. It is all prepared for them, and 
they have nothing to do but to obey. Every stage of the 
journey is as well marked out as the stations of a pilgrimage. 

very beauty is catalogued, every view is mapped, every 
occasion for ecstasy is numbered and indexed. The tourist 
has his orders where to eat and where to rest, where to 
quote ~ fas with enthusiasm, and where to think the scenery 
overrated. His day’s proceedings are as inevitable as if he 
were on the Great Western Railway. The only point which 
is abandoned to his private judgment is the amount of bonnemain 
with which he will buy off the shoal of two-legged leeches who 
draw blood from him at every stage. His labours of exploration 
are confined to his panorama, his guide-book, and his bill of 
fare; and if he be new to the work, they will furnish him an 
ample field for exercising his powers of investigation. When he 
gets to Chamounix, he will do the proper thing according to his 
degree, whether he be of the calibre of those who do Mont Blanc, 
or whether his lowly ambition soars no higher than the Montan- 
vert. And having done the om r thing according to the pre- 
cepts of the law of his guide-book, by the conveyance by which 
he came by the same will he return. Thousands yearly come 
and go along this narrow groove, and never dream of wandering 
to the one side or to the other. Mr. Wills is heterodox in the 
matter of mountains, and hopes to persuade some of these punc- 
tilious devotees that there is something worth seeing in Northern 
Savoy out of sight of Chamounix. The little Valley of Sixt, 
whose cause he especially pleads, lies just two ridges north of 
the Valley of Chamounix, on the western slopes of the Buet. The 
road from Geneva to the two valleys for the first oneny miles is 
the same, and their waters drain into the same stream. Yet though 
Mr. Wills pronounces Sixt to contain scenery more exquisite 
than any he has seen in any part of the Alps, the one is a 
universal resort, the other is all but unknown. Its peculiar 
merit is, that it is not, as a ng so often in the Alps, either 
simply smiling or simply sublime. It has, in succession or in 
combination, every element of beauty—glacier, peak, waterfall, 
luxuriant foliage, rich herbage, smiling stream :— 

varied aspects of the finest mountain scenery, that I feel almost disposed to 
lay down the pen and abandon the effort in despair. I have little fear of 
exaggerating its attractions, for, having visited it nearly a score of times, and 
spent day after day in ge arm repassing the same spots—after having 
seen it in sunshine and in s , in fine weather and in wet, by the light of 
the moon and of the stars, by the first faint rays of the early dawn, in the 
blaze of noonday and in the soft radiance of sunset, it seems to me still, as it 
did the first hour I beheld it utterly unprepared for its charms, simply the 
most attractive scene I know—even amongst the wonders of the Alps a very 
miracle of beauty. . . . We paid two visits to the Valley—the one before, and 
the other after, a month’s ramble amongst the test and grandest scenery 
of Switzerland and Savoy; but the attractions of Sixt remained paramount in 
our minds even amidst the exciting scenery of the great glacier world. 


Such praise, coming from a man who knows every nook and 
corner of the Alps so well, ought to be an ample voucher. The 
book, which is full of descriptions almost as warm of the scenery 
by which this happy valley is surrounded, is published avowedly 
for the purpose of drawir:;r into it some portion of the throngs 
that yearly stream into the desolate and rugged valley of Cha- 
mounix. Butit is not mainly to introduce his countrymen to new 
enjoyments that this agreeable little collection of verbal land- 
scapes has been written. His intense admiration has induced 
the author to become a landowner in the Valley of Sixt, and he 
confesses to a neighbourly desire to divert, for the benefit of its 


struggling population, a little English gold from the plethoric 
prosperity of Chamounix guides and hotels. During the present 
season, when the lower Alpine valleys have consisted more of 
water than of anything else, there have been comparatively few 
visitors to divert. The unfortunate inhabitants of Sixt suffered 
severely from an inundation last year, and a still more trying 
season seems to threaten them now. 


There are other interests in this pleasant little book besides those 
of the mere Alpinist. The author made a discovery of fossils, 
which, by the eagerness with which they were accepted by the 
Museum, appear to have been of considerable value. The 
narrative, too, of his acquisition of the little property he holds, 
the negotiations with the commune, the difficulties which he had 
to overcome, the battle which his appearance created between 
the party of progress who welcomed the Englishman and the 
party of reaction who dreaded him, are interesting as a record 
of the early working and struggles, on a very small arena, of the 
promising political life which recent events have stifled. Cir- 
cumstances of bereavement, too, on which this is not the place 
to dwell, give to this book a mournful charm which will create 
a sympathy in the heart of the most careless reader. As critics, 
at least, it is impossible not to notice how that most delicate of 
all attempts—the public mention of private grief—can be purged 
the of bad taste by and simplicity 
of style. 


FORBES’S HISTORY OF CHESS.* 


be is generally believed, among those who do not practise the 
science, that chess is of the nature of a pastime or amuse- 
ment. People are said to play at chess, and the victorious com- 

etitor is described as having won three games out of five. It 
is true that the chief professors of this branch of human skill 
encourage the delicate euphemism, and sometimes speak as if 
they pretended to believe that the scientific knowledge of chess 
was not the highest attainment of the intellect. It is painful to 
estimate the effort which this self-restraint in language must 
require ; and indeed the sacrifice is hardly called for. When a 
man has once mastered a study of surpassing intricacy, and is 
versed in all its intricate details—when he knows, for example, 
what a King’s Gambit is, and sends problems to the I/lustrated 
London News—society hardly demands that he should — of 
himself as an adept merely at an interesting sport. The History 
of Rome may be dressed up with jokes, and boys are supposed 
to enjoy, by the bitter irony of contrast, portions of the Comic 
Latin Grammar ; but we should never dare to expect—and the 
book before us will certainly not refute the anticipation—an 
amusing History of Chess. If, then, we seem to full in with the 
popular view of this science, and affect to recognise in it those 
trivial features which popularize skittles, it will not be inferred 
that we undervalue the labours of the followers of Philidor. If 
it seem heartless to allude to their “‘ noble game,” the language 
is not that of mockery, but of usage. We should as soon think 
of congratulating an omnibus-driver on the pleasures of out-door 
exercise, as of envying a member of the St. George’s Club his 
assiduous labours at the chess-board. In many respects, chess is 
like dogmatic theology. Its history and practice involve debates 
of equal hotness ; its chief topic of practical dispute is atind of 
divine right of queens, and it boasts of an internecine odium 
hardly inferior to the theological. The sporting journals on 
Mr. Morphy’s visit were very similar to other polemical organs ; 
and there are few things besides Calvinism and the Hindoo rook 
about which people call each other such awful names. Dr. 
Forbes in his History is pitiless towards “absurd prejudices” 
and the “school of Loyola;” and one traveller is described as 
either knowing nothing of a subject of which he speaks with 
confidence, or deliberately asserting what he knows to be untrue, 
because he is, as far as we can see, unfortunate enough to be 
stightly unorthodox on the question of the origin of chess in 

ava. 


Chess is, as we remarked above, a noble occupation for the intel- 
lect. If, indeed, there were the least taste of luck in it—if any 
great professor were not quite certain to beat us to powder—it 
soak Tesh some of its terrors. Getting one’s king and castle into 
check involves the double mortification that we lose the castle 
and that it is entirely our own fault. If a miserable whist-player 
has no picture-cards and leads up to his enemy’s ace, he is no 
doubt a wretch, but he is not necessarily a fool as well. Even 
if he loses, he can win back the points in the next game; and 
under all circumstances he can abuse his partner. But for one 
who sits opposite to Mr. Staunton there is neither the chance of 
winning, nor the excuse for losing, nor the consolation for loss. 
Even cricket has its second innings, and it is not absolute] 
certain that Jackson will break our legs till after the first ball. 
In chess, Ve victis! And if there were anything wanting to 
complete the dismal picture which consummate power of chess- 
playing presents, it would be the perpetual assurance that the 
game is one which brings into play on the fullest scale all the 
moral qualities. This is just the particular thing which games 
are wanted not to do. One is ent tempted to advertise for 


* The History of Chess, from the Time of the Early Invention of the 
Game in India till its Establishment in Western and Central Europe. By 


Duncan Forbes, LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in King’ 
London. London: Allen and Co. 1860. 
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a game which shall bring out all the immoral qualities. If we 
are asked to undergo an hour’s yy of probation, with the 

pect, if we lose, of being called not only weak in mind but 
fed fn heart, we prefer the rubber with sixpenny points. Better 
lose our money than our consciences. e Brahmins gamble, 
though the Institutes of Menu forbid it; and it is not so pleasant 
for fathers of families to be told, when they are putting up the 
pieces for the night, that they might have won if it wasn’t for 
their temper. 

The origin of chess was long involved in obscurity, less because 
it was diflicult to find the truth than because no one had the dili- 
gence to attempt the search patiently. It does not require much 
critical sagacity to reject the story that chess was invented b 
Palamedes to amuse the combatants at the siege of Troy ; thoug 
there is at this moment, if we are not mistaken, a French Chess 
Club which derives its name from this more than question- 
able ancestor. The point which seemed to admit of doubt 
was whether the game was invented in Persia or derived 
originally from the Hindoos—a race whom, nevertheless, it was as 
much the, fashion of the Persians, ten centuries ago, to call stupid 
as it was ours a few years ago to denominate mild. ‘That the 
“stupid Hindoo,” however, transmitted the game of chess to 
Persia, after it had flourished many hundred years in India, 
seems now conclusively established. Dr. Forbes—who, in advo- 
eating this theory, is only following in the wake of the best 
writers on the subject—has put together the arguments for itina 
shape which will probably be no longer oppugned. The primitive 
“chaturanga” of Hindostan was playe Wy four persons, 
sama 1 being eg opposite one another. Tach player had 

our officers and four pawns, nearly resembling our own, on the 
left half of the side of the board nearest him. ‘The four primitive 
pieces were the King, Elephant, Horse, and Ship#the ship being 
in the left-hand corner, and the elephant where the white queen’s 
bishop is now placed. The values and moves of all were appa- 
rently the same as now, with but few exceptions. The ship, cor- 
responding to our bishop, could only take on the square 
diagonally next but one to it, but might leap over an intervening 
piece in order to do so, and the king might be taken, as well as 
take. Which particular piece was at each move to be played, 
was decided by the cast of an oblong die; and the game was 
won when any player, assisted by his partner, whose forces he 
might by a certain manceuvre confiscate to his own use, took his 
adversary’s pieces, pushed his’ pawns, or some of them, to the 
further end of the board, where a process similar to that of 
** queening” was allowed, and contrived to place his king on the 
square belonging originally to that of his adversary. Such, as the 
Puranas indicate, and as Dr. Forbes explains, is “ chaturanga,” 
the “ four-cornered,” or “ four-membcred” game. 

It is easy to understand the steps by which this method of 
arrangement and play was modified into the Persian shape. The 
first thing would be to abandon the system of determining the 
move by dice. The office of chance in a game is clearly to pro- 
vide the materials of play—not, as in backgammon, to embarrass 
its progress throughout. After this, it would not take much to 
consolidate the four armies into two, and arrange them in hostile 
ranks, facing one another. Degrade one king into an attendant 
minister, or vizier—change the places of the ship and elephant, 
calling the occupant of the former place “rukh,’ or warrior— 
and we have the shatranj, the game introduced into Persia, as all 
Persians testify, in the reign of Naushirawaén of glorious memory. 
Now begins the reign of chess-problems and chess-openings. 
The first problem extant is the production of the Caliph Mu’tasim 
Billah of, Bagdad, about a.p. 840; but another Persian author, 
whose name is unfortunately not known, seems to have been 
a far greater proficient. He describes his own success in Dr. 
Forbes’s translation thus (p. 80) :— 

I have travelled through ’Irak-’Arab, and Khurasén, and the regions of 
Maward-al-Nahr, and I have there met with many a master in this art, and 
I have played with all of them, and, through the favour of Him who is 
Adorable and Most High, I have come off victorious. Likewise, in playing 
without the board, I have overcome most opponents. I, the humble sinner 
now addressing you, have frequently played with one opponent over the 
board, and at the same time I have carried on four different games with as 
many adversaries without seeing the board, while I conversed freely with my 
friends all along ; and, through the Divine favour, I conquered them all. 


From the sixth century, in which the introduction of the game 
into Persia probably took place, little change was made for about 
a thousand years; and at what precise period the queen received 
her large powers, the restriction on the bishop’s move was with- 
drawn, and the board assumed its chequered appearance, is still, 
in spite of Dr. Forbes, a little obscure. Mr. Staunton, in his 
Chess Praxis, quotes a passage in which Lucena, who wrote in 
1495, advises the student to learn “ both the old game and the 
new ;” and it is probable that the Spanish chess-players were at 
the head of the movement; but beyond this little can be satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Such is a rough sketch of the early history of chess, accordin 
to the best authorities, among whom the author of the wor 
before us holds a very distinguished place. His work is not 
marked, indeed, by any very great literary ability, and is dis- 
figured by trivial political and personal allusions, couched in a 
tone particularly feminine ; but there is much diligent work, and, 
except for a partisanship which is unable to recognise the force of 
an opponent's objections, much sound argument. Dr. Forbes’s 
weak point is clearly an inability to —_— a difficulty. One of 
the most striking which presents itself is the fact that the present 


game prevailing through the south of Asia is the medieval 
shatranj, and not the chaturanga of the Puranas—with this 
singularity, that in many parts several of the expressions used in 
play, such as “king,” ‘“‘ mate,” “check” must have been im- 
ported directly from Persia, and have no connexion with India. 
“Sah,” our “check,” is simply the Persian “shah.” ‘ Sah- 
mat,” “ checkmate,” is almost pure Persian, and implies “ de- 
struction to the king.” This fact, combined with what some (Sir 
W. Jones included) consider to be the more complex and later 
character of the four-sided chaturanga, has induced a few writers 
to adopt a belief in the Persian origin of chess. The last argu- 
ment, from internal evidence, certainly deserves careful considera- 
tion. The progress of a language can now be mapped out with 
tolerable precision, and we may, perhaps, be able at some time to 
arrive at a satisfactory idea of the progress of a constitution ; why, 
then, should there not be a philosophy of the progress of games? 
Mr. Buckle is, no doubt, og ee ready to prove that the real 
elements of cricket are to be found, not in a material activity of 
muscle, or in any other a nage fact, but in those intellectual 
and social laws which render one bowler subtle and another 
fierce. However this may be, three laws seem to suggest them- 
selves at first sight as elements of the future philosophy of 
games. All games tend to arrange themselves more and more 
completely into a conflict of two opposing sides—witness cricket 
and marbles. They tend to more perfect subordination in their 
parts—as in cricket again, and footba!l. And while unmeaning 
distinctions drop, rules suggest themselves to suit points of 
casuistry, and remain established. Thus, in whist, the Americans 
now cut the trump-card from the second pack ; and in racquets, 
for the sake of the second pair of players, the “server” now 
stands alternately at opposite sides of the court. Possibly these 
laws may in some degree answer to the changes in a language 
which define the parts of speech, separate the cases, and establish 
the rules of syntax ; at all erage y | all 7s to the Hindoo chess, 
in opposition to the authority of Sir W. Jones, as the earliest 
form of the game. 

One of the most interesting parts of Dr. Forbes’ book is that 
which supplies the history of the individual pieces. The queen, 
as indicated above, was at first the allied king, then degraded to 
the rank of Farzin or Counsellor, whence the French “ vierge,” 
subsequently changed to “dame.” The bishop, originally the 
elephant, became, in Persian, Pil—in Arabic, Fin French, 
“Fou.” The origin of the episcopal description is not known. 
But the most curious is the history of the rook. The Sanscrit 
Roka is a ship—a circumstance which, at first sight, seems 
against the theory of a Hindoo origin. ‘The Persians, however, 
took the name without the meaning; their Rukh implies a 
warrior or hero, and was so translated by their poets. Again, 
by a strange fatality, the Italians seem to have misunderstood 
the word ; and after adopting it as “ rocco,” first interpreted this 
as “‘ tower” or “ fortress,” and then changed the form of the 
piece to suit the explanation of the term. Hence our castle and 
the French “tour,” which popular opinion generally attributes to 
the houdah on the elephant’s back, well known to travellers in 
India and (by omnibus) in Southwark. The chief argument 
against this view is that the rook and bishop interchanged places 
on the board many centuries ago, and long before the form or 
name of castle was invented. 


Of course, the narratives of the introduction of the game into 
Persia which the native historians supply are of no ible value. 
Our author, however, transcribes them most conscientiously, and 
with apparently an inclination to believe them true, only su 
pressed by the fear of ridicule. The Shah-nama of Firdausi, in 
particular, actually rouses him to eloquence. ‘The Greek and 
Arabic versions,” he says, “are probably now lost to us for ever; 
but the Shah-nama, like the Iliad, the Aneid, and the Paradise 
Lost, is immortal!” Firdausi’s story, which somewhat resembles 
that of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel, runs thus :—The victorious 
Kisra Naushjrawan being seated on his throne, there comes an 
ambassador from the King of Hind, bringing presents, among 
which is a board elaborately carved and chessmen of cunning 
workmanship. In a letter which accompanies the gift, the King 
of Hind pro to stake the continuance of his tribute to the 
monarch of Iran on the discovery by him or his Court of the 
principles of the game. This much only is told—that the board re- 
—— a battle-field, and the pieces the contending armies. The 

ersian king accepts the terms, and promises an answer in seven 
days. All the other wise men having failed, Buzurjmihr, the 
chief councillor, steps forward, and declares that he will solve the 

roblem by the next day. ‘Then Buzurjmihr had the chess- 
ard and pieces conveyed into a private chamber, and there he 
sat for the s of a day and a night, applying the irresistible 
powers of his penetrating intellect to the investigation of the 
principles and practice of the game. He examined with care the 
probable bearing of each piece, till at length the full light burst 
upon him. Then he hastened from his solitary chamber to the 
palace of Naushirawan.” The result, of course, is that the 
ambassador retires discomfited, and the councillor is installed 
in supreme power. We do not know whether Dr. Forbes 
has any lingering remnants of trust in this story; but chess 
is fully as complex as cricket, and in the latter game it is 
notorious that, after a good half-hour’s instruction, no lady has yet 
been found who can understand how, when the object of the p 
has been attained by striking the ball, everybody should be in fm | 


} a hurry to pursue and return it, and so put a stop to the game. 
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TOWN AND FOREST.* 


6 fa trick of romancing in the domain of fact is not uncommon. 
It cannot be defended on the plea that writers of fiction 
must use the facts of experience; for every writer probably 
does this, inasmuch as most fictitious characters contain the germ 
of a living person, if we were able to discover it. The boundary 
between the regions of fact and fancy should be strictly kept—to 
destroy it is to injure at once the dignity of fact and the merit 
of fiction. To the writer of Zown and Forest we say, If you 
give us a story, let us have fiction—if fact, let us have it unvar- 
nished. The authoress of Mary Powell trades on her reputa- 
tion by publishing such a book as Town and Forest. In her own 
peculiar style she has been successful, and the little pleasing 
stories whose quaintness was enhanced by the accessories of old- 
fashioned type and binding, were not without merit or admirers ; 
but evidently the roccoco vein is exhausted, and so another and 
a less happy one has been opened. Intrinsically, there is little that 
would make Zvwn and Forest worth mention; and we only 
notice it because we consider it an imposition on the good 
nature of the admirers of its predecessors. It is nothing more 
than atract about a city missionary, apparently the result of 
reading The City Mission Magazine. It it had been a simple 
sketch of the life of a city missionary, the interest would have 
been genuine, and the writer might have done good service in 
drawing attention to the labours of these devoted men. She 
remarks—‘ Had he been a Xavier or a Borromeo, he would have 
been canonized ; as he was only a poor city missionary he was not.” 
Now, whether her “* Mr, Bolter” was areal person we cannot pre- 
tend to know; the asterisks with “‘ authentic” here and there on 
the margin not being at all satisfactory. Founded on fact the 
incidents may be, but how are we to divine to what extent the 
authoress is trusting to her imagination for her facts? We feel 
that there is a specific object in colouring those same facts which 
makes us cautious in receiving them. The thread which con- 
nects the various events—supposititious or otherwise—is slight 
enough. John Miller, a brewer's clerk, and his sister Ellen, 
keep house together—the latter being partly supported by 
needlework, partly by keeping a little shop; and they have 
a lodger, Mr. Bolter, a city missionary. The first chapter 
recounts the sorrows of a r sack-maker, whom Ellen 
discovers accidentally, and whose immediate necessities she 
relieves. After furbishing up the room and giving a few old 
thingsout of her slender store, Ellen returns to make her brother's 
tea with a glowing sense of satisfaction. Mr. Bolter comes in 
from his labours, is invited to partake of their “ tea and toast,” 
and after refreshing his inward man he gives them an account of 
his day’s task :— 

“Where have I been? Why, to Hopkinsville, the very worst suburb on 
the borders of London.” 

“ What a name!” exclaimed Ellen, with disgust. ‘Such a mixture of low 


“ Somewhere out beyond the East India docks, I conclude ?” said John. 

* Yes, one of the results of railway enterprise; and run up, chiefly, for the 
accommodation of railway people. But what accommodation! Only one 
entrance-door and passage to every four houses—neither drained, paved, nor 
lighted. These houses form numerous small streets, and contain the families 
of about a thousand men employed in the factory, at the stations, and on the 

es 


“ And is this to be your new field of labour ?” 

“I grieve to say it is, for what is one among so many ?” 

“Remember the answer to that!” cried Ellen hastily. “The disciples 
used those very words to our Lord, respecting the loaves and fishes—they saw 
the want, but not the remedy. He answered them, not by increasing the 
number of loaves that were on the field, but by making them go as far as if 
he had—the consequence was, all had bread enough and to spare.” 

* Excellent !” said Mr. Bolter earnestly. 

“ Not my own, though,” said Ellen. *‘ Our minister said so last Sunday in 
his sermon.” 

P nh. Let us hear some more of Hopkinstown, if you please, Mr. Bolter,” said 
ohn. 
“ Hopkinsville, if you please, Mr. Miller. Do not rob me of any of m 
little grandeur. The city missionary of Hopkinsville! Surely, that soun 
rather distinguished? Well, the backs of these houses look out on a stagnant 
ditch overflowing with corruption. I wont enlarge on this, especially at tea- 
time. To be appreciated, it must be seen and smelt. In winter-time heavy 
= dilute the contents of these ditches, which overflow all the surrounding 
ats,” 

“ Horrid!” ejaculated Ellen. 

“The doctor told me,” pursued Mr. Bolter, “that at such times a fetid 
mist rises from the ground; so that, if you meet a man towards dusk, you 
only see the upper part of his body, and lose sight of his lower limbs.” 

“ How can people live in such an atmosphere?” cried John. 

“Well, they do live; but of course considerably more than the average 
deaths occur; and agues and fevers abound.” 

“I put it to you!” said John, striking the table: “have speculators a 

ight, in the sight of God, to build dwellings so destitute of sanitary pro- 
visions, that sickness and death are sure to ensue to the inhabitants ?”’ 

“In the eye of God, no!” said Mr. Bolter. 


To improve their moral condition, he to establish day 
and Sunday schools when he can raise find s, and then to attempt 
a Sunday evening service for the benefit of those who are too 
dirty and ragged for any regular place of worship. He would 
also try a prayer meeting one evening during the week. A re- 

rt of the actual success of such plans might be interesting. 

hat such schemes are often carried out we know, as we are also 
painfully aware that the want and misery which Mr. Bolter is 
supposed to ameliorate do exist, and call for immediate relief. 


* Town and Forest, By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” London: Bentley. 


1860, 


His district is Hopkinsville, but that does not prevent him from 
reclaiming the lost sheep who arewandering in the suburban forest 
of Hainault, and we have full details of his Sunday walk, and the 
singular way in which he gathered a congregation together for 
open air service. If ‘‘verbatim’’ and “authentic” are to be trusted, 
Mr. Bolter’s “‘ conversion” of some gipsies may be considered true. 
Ellen also goes into the.country, and is the means of preventing 
some burglars decamping with a plate chest. They are appre- 
hended, and Ellen identifies one as the man she detected in the act. 
This happens to be a gipsy protégé of Mr. Bolter—one Pharaoh 
Smith. He is sent to prison, but the reader does not feel the 
slightest anxiety as to the issue, being told that the real robber was 
a cousin closely resembling him. When both are together, Ellen 
sees her mistake, and the right man suffers. Pharaoh becomes 
a scholar, and is supposed to be advancing to the proud position 
of paid teacher to his.own people. Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions are on friendly terms with Mr. Bolter. The chief benefac- 
tress of his mission is a Quaker lady—Mrs. Truebury, who is 
living in a beautiful place adjoining the Forest, the very ideal 
of “retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books.” There is a 
pleasant description of the lady, and of Mr. Bolter’s reception in 
a lofty morning room :— 


All the furniture of this room, except the fine net under-curtains, was drab 
of various shades, “ each under each,” matching each other like Duke Theseus’ 
hunting-dogs. There were no pictures on the walls, but plenty of brilliant 
flowers arranged about the room, ther with gay foreign birds and beetles, 
brilliant shells and sparkling minerals, under glass cases. The principal table 
was covered with beautifully-bound books, circling round a thick quarto Bible. 
There were gold and silver fish darting within a glass globe; there was a 
cockatoo on a perch, and a Persian cat on a cushion. The view of lawn and 
garden from the window, closed in by the forest, was charming. 

Here Mr. Bolter was joined by a fair and fresh-looking lady, between thirty 
and forty, dressed fm silver-grey silk, and 


“ With sable stole of Cyprus lawn 
Over her decent shoulders drawn.” 


Very little of her white throat was to be seen; but an artist might have been 

ud to model the arm and handof this lady. Her fair, smooth-parted hair, 
ittle concealed by a transparent cap, shaded a brow that betokened intellect 
as much as her mouth indicated sweetness; her complexion was whut Sir 
Joshua Reynolds would have described when he advised his pupils to “think 
of a pearl and a peach ;” and her calm, placid, holy aspect reminded one of 
the lovely lady in Comus. 

“T fear,” said she, in a peculiarly sweet voice, “that thou hast studied my 
convenience at the expense of thine own.” 

“ By no means, Madam,” said Mr. Bolter; “my wish is to pass all the re- 
eines of the day in the forest.” 

“ This is not thy district, however,” said the lady. “Let us be seated.” 

“ No, I am only on temporary duty here during the illness of a brother- 
missionary,” said Mr. Bolter. “He is better, however; and in a few days 
I shall commence work in Hopkinsville—the far less inviting district to 
which I am appointed.” 

“TI want to hear all about Hopkinsville,” said she, drawing her writing-case 
towards her. “ Give me minute details.” 


He talks, and she listens with intense interest, and after some 
conversation she resumes :— 


“Men are the chief want, and the wonder is they don’t come for- 
ward. They will go on a forlorn hope to the North Pole, or penetrate 
Central Africa, for purposes of science and commerce, nay, they will 
try to force Christianity into regions that as yet are really impenetrable, 
while they have a fearful amount of undone work at home. A few converted 
at Jerusalem is made much of: are there no Jews in Mary Axe? An 
enthusiastic young lady gets our government into trouble by distributing the 
Scriptures in Italy, against the law of the country: are there no Roman 
Catholies in Seven Dials? A brave, romantic man attempts to convert the 
gipsies in Spain: are there none in Epping Forest? Truly, they may say to 
us, as my httle boy did to his nurse, when she attempted to cut his meat, 
‘Interfere with thine own plate!” 

Mr. Bolter could not help laughing. 

“ Ah,” continued she, “for the man who aims to be, rather than appear to 
be a hero, there is plenty of work at home.” ° 


There is a young clergyman appointed to the parish in which 
Hopkinsville is included—the Rev. Cyril De Vere—who is re- 
presented as very handsome, a good scholar, desirous of being 
useful, but rather opinionated, and not disposed to work in unison 
with the City Missionary, on whose principles he reflects by using 
the vague epithet, “unsound.” No proofs, however, of any ob- 
noxious doctrines are substantiated, and the Society pronounce 
strong encomiums on Mr. Bolter’s missionary career. Circum- 
stances bring the elegant clergyman and Mr. Bolter together, 
and they become friends just before the poor missionary is re- 
moved from the scenes of his toil by malignant typhus fever. 
On his deathbed he exacts a promise from John to supply his 
place in the district where he had sacrificed his life. The 
simple record of such a life might, we repeat, be a worthy 
memorial—as —~ to Town and Forest as gold is to gilt. 
We wish, by the way, the writer would not always men- 
tion that “fervent prayers” concluded the evening—as if 
there were anything so unusual in similar acts of devotion. She 
does not refuse the creature comforts, makes rather a point of 
meals and refreshments, and we observe that her good people relax 
their minds and indulge in sociable fireside chat over their 
fragrant cups of tea. To such mild recreation she cannot object, 
but she would certainly attempt to deprive the hard-working town 
artisan of his harmless stroll in the forest on Sunday, even were 
his only object to breathe the pure air and refresh his weary 
eyes with looking at the green trees. When the author of 
Mary Poweil makes another literary effort, we wish her better 
ee for even in an artistic point of view she has decidedly 

caste. 
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veraities, Service Artillery, and the other branches of the Army. 
His house is sit situate, standing in its own ot Address, ina t of 
cestershire. There wil rtly be a VACANCY case 
Messrs. LEA and Pasaue Great Malvern, Worcestershi 


NEW Cor COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.—The School having 


boom upon a of the premises much enlarged, it is 
mpcneese Se | ay BE ERS not on the Foundation. The Youn 

are wepored he College Election—the for the "Cniversity. or 
particula: Ww. TUCKWELL. 28, Holywell, Oxford, Head 


OWENS. COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (in connexion with 


the Universit 1860-6!.—The COL will OPEN for the 
Session on MONDA Sr ist of BER, 1860. The Session will terminate in July, 1861, 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 


COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be "1" in the following departments, viz. :— 
Classics—Professor J. G. 
Comparative Gra Grammar, English Language, Siege, Mental and Moral Philosophy—Professor 

COTT, 
Mathematics—Professor A. SANDEMAN, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy—Professor R. B. CLIFTON, B.A. 
History, Jurisprudence, and Political Eeonomy— —Professor R. C. . CHRISTIE, M. 
Chemistry (Elementary, Analytical, and Practical)—Professor HENRY E. Roscor, BA, 


Nate» (for this session, Anatomy and Physiology)—Prof, W, C, WILLIAMSON, 


Oriental Languages—Professor T. THEODORES. 
A. PODRVIN. 
German— Mr. T. THEODORES. 


EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the d Classes, include {he following 
subjects of instruction, viz. :—English Language, Cinssies Mathematics, N Phi- 
losophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and German. 

ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is optional, and without fees, 
viz.:—On } Greek of the New Testament; on the Hebrew of me Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Lite of the Schoiar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ‘AND PRIZES, 
THE Vponenta, ScHOLARSHIP, for Competition in Classical Learning, annual value, £20, 
tenable for two years. 
TRE Watutnonon SCHOLARSHIP, for Competition in the Critical Knowledge of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament’ for one year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Vize:—Two Sc ips in Chemistry, annual valne, £50 
each, tenable for two years; pt, Scholarships in Mathematics, annual value, £25 each, 
tenable for not more than two yea 

DALTON PRIZES IN CHEMISTRY & are also intended to be offered. 

THE DaLToN PRIZE IN NATURAL HIsToRY, value, £15, given eee. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such as may desire 

The Principal will attend at the © College, for the rece ing Students, on 


J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 


JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and to the Trustees, St. James's Chambers, 
South King-street, Manchester. 


DEPARTMENT, QUEEN’ S COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM.— Under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of the Di 
The Course is, for oe One Year; for Literates, Two Years, ‘Students not 
uiring the Certificate admitted for shorter periods, Inclusive terms :— 
For In-Students, £65 15s. per annum. 
For Out- 5 £21 per annum. 
is October 8rd. In-Students entering then will be eligible to 


Warn logical olarshi sin the follc zea 
Application to to made (for the present) to 1 Espry, Hadleigh Rectory, 
ngatestone, 


@ovERN MERE SCHOOL OF MINES, 


RMYN STREET, 
I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., 


ics, by Prof. 
neralogy and, Mining Mr. WARINGTON SMYTH; Dr. PERCY ; 
Applied Mechanics, by 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Tee CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF ART at 

ant Fenstneten, for Male and Femaie Students, and the METROPOLITAN 

ART, a 8, Gaeen-saeers, Bioomsbury, for Female Classes only (removed 

and at itaifields, Origpin~ -strect; Finsbury, Wiiliam-street, 

Wilmingeo St. t: Thomas, Cha: rter House, Goswell-street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar 

rd-road ; “St. Martin’ Fields, Castie-street, Long Lambeth, 

's-romd ; am Building; and Christ st Ghureh, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, Cannon-street, will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the Ist OCTUBER. 


By Order of the Committee of Council on Education, 


ARMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with him, will 
be happy to meet with others, resident or non- aon His | i wo spe can be ~ ~4 
recommended for its e and | His Pupils} of very high standing. 

shave ished ti upils have twice obtained the Sichest 


number in languages at the Ss. and have been ph 

$rd, 7th, and 19th. The best Masters in every branch of Education are in — ce, 
and the library, and afford_every facility for progress, 
without_having recourse to ming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANG, M.A., rf Priuces- 
square, Bayswater, W. 


COMPAN ION TO A LADY.—A Young Widow, thirty years 
shes to obtain a SITUATION as above with a CHRISTIAN LADY. 
is a tolerable Pianist and good Reader, of cheerful a pein, and willing to be ore in 
et Se menial. A moderate sala: , and no objection to travel. References 
= wy of Mrs. MorGAN, Dressmaker, 4, Southampton-place, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PRINTING MATERIALS 


FOR SALE, BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
Unless previously disposed of by Private Bargain. 


COPYRIGHT of the Sowing, 


hed in Glasgo e of ROBERT BUCHANAN ' 


to the 
New! r Proj rigor, Printer, an Publisher, there :—" GLASGOW SENTINEL,’ 
“TH Tm™ and “THE PENNY ’PosT;’ with the PRINTING) 
PLANT, consisting Double Cyiinder and ope Sin; Printing Machine (by 


Brown), as good as Bend Types, an and whole and Fittings of Office: j, 
a ob “Printing Business, form t ventory in the hands of the Trustee on the 
‘state ; ot the and Premises, all as formerly mo re 

fully advertised, ~ the Glasgow Herald uly last, aud other papers. 


The Tru 

and give re information to intending 

being will be 
now H 


. In the ev 
4 Sale, by Public Auction, in One Lot, witiiin 
4 th day of OCTOBER ue xt, 


7 
oF 
= | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
pe Further particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which may be had from Mr. NICHOL- 
SON, at the College, Quay-street, Manchester. 
j 
| 
OPERA, composed expressly for this theatre by M. W. Balfe, will be produced during the | 
season. Various novelties are in preparation, in which several new artistes will make 
their first appearance. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, M 
Edward Murray. The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin. Doors open at Half-pa } 
The PROSPEC TUBER next, will be 
application the Registrar. The ses ol s t em brace | 
} 
| 
Glasgow, 8th September, 1900, 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT EstaBLisHED 1844)» 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK, & 


Parties desirous of investing Mone; gre requested 
it, by which a high vehe of interest may Sheained with ample security, 
its made may be withdrawn without notice 


The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. ~ 


UEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OrricE—LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpon OFrFice—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 

Chairm omen Meary | Bruce, Esq. (Rainey, Bruce, and Co.), Director of Colonial Bank, 
(Kelson, Friston, and Co.), 26, Old Broad-street. 

Henry Esq. (H. and R. Fowler), St. *Saviour’s Dock, Southwark. 
wi Kough, ones Brothers), Upper Thames-street. 

Samuel Lloyd Stacey, Esq. (Corbyn, Stacey, Messer, and Co.), Holborn. 


BANKERS— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, ond Co, 
MEDICAL REFERER—J. Edward Pollock M.D. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. J. and Sewell, 


LIFE 

Life Assurance in every branch. 

SPECIAL FEATURE.— ty of Policies. The insurer has the Ay . as an ordi- 
nary Life Policy, after three yea cease his payments, and obtain Policy, for 
the total amount of premiums paid, pt 5 whatever bonus may have been ‘added. 

FIRE 

The rates of p to the nature of the and will be found as 
moderate as those of other fir first-class 

cies requested, 


Applications for agen 


CLIREHUGH. 
Secretary. 


P. TAPLIN, London 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 


FREDERICK PATTISON 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq Chairman. 


Thomas George Barclay, Esq. Geor; 0 Field, E 
James C, Bell, rt Esq. 
Esq 


Gare, Esq. 

ward Henry Chapman, Esq. 

George William Cottam, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Henry wy Cutter, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual assur- 
ance by afund of a million anda half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
and mortgages in Great Britain. 

—Four-fifths, or 80 per cen 4 are assigned to every fifth 

The assured are entitled to ose after payment of one prem: 

7 OURCHASE OF POLICIES.— A liberal «td is made on the surrender of a policy, 
either by a cash payment or Ley! issue of a policy free of premium. 

CLA —The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upwards of 


als for insurances may be made at the = A, -* above; at the branch office, 

16, -mall, London; or to any of the agents th 
INGALL, Actuary. 
*,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom, 
ALLIAN CE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
IRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS.) 


Capital,.Five Millions Sterling. 


President-SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Irving, Esq 
Lueas, 


Thomas Masterman wd 
Jos. M. Montefiore, 


ynes Fletcher, £ Sir A. N. de Rothsehil ia “Bart. 
illiam Giadstone, Lionel de Rothschild, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel LP. Oswald Sm 


h, Esq. 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


LIFE ASSURANCES are nted under an extensive variety of forms, 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates for A Youncsn A AGES 
being lower than those of many of the older, and most respectable O 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in V + ll RIFLE AND 
ARTILLERY Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by the Company’s Policies. 
FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abroad are ted at very moderate premiums, 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 

*,.* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at Michaelmas are ready for 

delivery in Town and throughout the Country. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
%, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. 
Wines bought of the growers and sold at wholesale prices. 


Per Dozen, for gash, bottles included, 
free delivered n "London, and Six 
Hock, 24s., 30s., 36s., 54s., 60s. Dozen free to any Station in Eng- 
Champagie, 33s., 36s., 428., 50s., 60s. land or Wales. 

Frene randy as imported, b0s., 55s. 


The COMPANY’S OWN PORT and SHERRY, 24s., highly recommended. 


A LL LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
Baron LiIgBié and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and gy have REDUCED the PRICE of this 
highly esteemed beverage to 
4s. 64. per dozen Imperial Pints. 
od, Imperial Half-pints. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 5$, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
advice of our late lamented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. The EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY are still supplying Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 


Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


‘an 
from Two, uineas, according to accommodation ents fron 


te be made the Secretary, Mr. J. Kine. 


EATIN G’S COD LIVER OIL, just imported.— —The Pale 


from Newfoundland, and the Light Brown from Nor The wand the of the pre- 
sent season have never been sui , the Fish being unuouall fine an 

tasteless, Professors TAYLOR and THOMPSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analyzed and pronounced the aoe Newfoundland Oil the best and er desirable for 


PER CEN VT. “TN VESTMENTS. of 
Tevectwmente & for LARGE or SMALL SUMS of MONEY, bearing FIVE — CENT. 
PER ANNUM TEREST (well secured), iy one a at notice, may be obiained, on 
application to biomes H. BAYLIS, 429, Strand, London. 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 


CHURCH FURNITURE—COMMUNION SERVICES— 
INEN—EMBROIDERY—ROBES—SURPLICES, &c. The peck 
pa that Messrs. H. J. and D. NICOLL undertake the entire FURNISH 
CHURCHES—the Supply of Robes, Hoods, &c., correctly, and at moderat: 
J. and D. NICOLL, Ecclesiastical Department, 114, REGENT 


OUIFITS FOR INDIA. —THRESHER and GLENNY 

door Strand, the original and exclusive manufacturers of 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAIS TCOATS India Tweed Suits, Kashmir Flannel 
Shirts, and Waterproof Trunke.— —N.B. Lists of the nevessary outfit fur every appointment, 
with prices of each article, will be forwarde: “¥ on application. 


SHIRTS. —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
or measures registered for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY in 
STOCKINGS “SOCKS, VESTS and DRAWERS ofthe best descriptions and newest styles 
in every material for the season. 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


SELLIN G OFF—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their large and costly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid injury during the extensive ajterations which will be imme- 
diately commenced, consisting and Writing Cases, Despatch Travelling 
Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Case: kstands, Envelope Cases, Blotting Rooks, Stationery 
Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c. kc. "Also, an Elegant “Assortment of Articles suitable for 
Presents, Archery Prizes, &. 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. Established Forty Years. 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO,’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


1 doz, Table Knives, Ivory handles . 
1 doz. Cheese Knives.................. 
1 pair Kegistered Meat Carvers. 
1 pair Extra size ditto... 

1 pair Poultry Carvers 

1 Steel for sharpeni 


Each article | may be had separately at the same price. 


These Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They 
are made from the very best steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot become 
loose in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs. MAPPIN and Co, being manufacturers, 
that they are enabled to oiler their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SFORTSNERS KNIVES, 
and SCISSORS will be found on trial to be uneq 
MAPPIN and C0. 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, ra nai THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WoRKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. at no connexion whatever with any other house ofa similar 
name in London. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5&8. 
URTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted Le pe neat to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock et on® $ at once the largest, 


west, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 

Honate with those that have tended to make his Sstablisiment the most dis: in 
from 12s. Od. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, 


from 
Lamps (M oderateur) from 
(all o 


ther Kinds 
Pure Colza Oil 4s. per gallon, 
WILLIAM 5S. BURTON 8 GENERAL F FURN ISHING 
IRO Y CATALOGU tis, an It contains ards 
of Iilusteations of illimited Stock of and fel Plate. Nickel 


Silver and Britannia Metal G Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, on Fen 
Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen 8, Gaseliers, Tea Tea 
Tre Table Cutiery, Baths anc Turnery, [ron an 

Bed-room Furniture, &c. with List 8 of Prices and Plans of the sixteen nis 
Show Hoome, at 30, Oxford-street, 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 
Perry’s-place, London.—Establi ished 


Stove GRATES. KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 


Pire-Irons, and d Chi mney- at the lowest possible prices: at EDWARDS, SON, an 


"THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


te in reat variet: from 2 to 50 Edwards’ Smoke-Consumi: 
in ed Baths erected. Illustrated 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., ty Merchants, 8, King William-street. City, London. 

strong useful Congou Tea, 2 , and 38, 4d, Rich 

. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Tea an id Cofiee, to the value of ‘Ws., sent o any 
Re ‘station or market town in 1 England. A Price Current free b by post on a 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
pATENT FLOU BR. 


CORN 
The Lancet states, 
“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
conti, of the best on to je Roun, Fish, Joints, and Game. The large and increasing 
caused w ncipled ers to mannfacture a qvariows article; but the 
all bear EA and name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Soki by Ckossz and BLacKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


(CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordina ary to Her 
4M esty, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUI ont, other 


w! jolesomeness and 
su pplyt ng Her Majes' 


s, Soho Sauce, Essence of © range armalade, y and Bloater 
trasbourg and other Potted Meats, Calf’s-foot Jellies of various kinds for table 


use, Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and , Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, 
obtained of 


and 's al Osborne Saince. To be all respectable Oilmen, Grocers, &c., 
ang’ Fug go's Ravel Osborne LACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London, 


.—BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’s 
thom corn Pimlico, 8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 


—TO CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentleman n having 
£1000 


© £1000 at command may insure an income of not less 
annum, in a lucrative and bona fide undertaking, | already a” free 
Address HY. WERVIN, Esq., 77, Georg , new " 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 


Cotta, 


 daldenee, a d Field. In boxes, 1 retail of 
at and Seedsmen, wholesale of PATENT CANDLE COMPANY Limited). 


NERVO- -ARTERIAL ESSENCE, prepared only by Dr. 
M. 8.E. 1844. It strengthen ens 
tem withou jon, and speedily remov: ous com 
4, apside; Sutton an 
12, Finsburs~piace South, City; and all Chemists.’ 


A FINE HEAD OF HAIR, WHISKERS, OR 

MOUSTACHE, permanently obtained by OLVIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
which prevents the halr turning rey ot falling’ of ald coon aad 
growth of and lis, per bottle, for “ Olariige’s 
Balm, No, 22, Wellington-street, W.G, 
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be 
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H YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
i ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal a 
the 
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i brought within t fallclasses. Nohigher price need be paid than the following :— 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of BLoomssury, 


to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit s for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e./., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mnral Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


WESTMINSTER REV IE W.— ADVERTISEMENTS 
BILLs in the forthcoming OcTOBER 
juested to be sent to the Publisher i 


London: G (Successor to CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-strest, Strand. 


ECCLES! ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, &., NEWSPAPERS AND ee 
EN RY BENDER, Foreign Bookseller. 3 Little New 


reet, Leicester-square, W.C., receives SU BSC all CONTIN aM 
NEWSPAPES. Specimen Copies of the following are forwarded 


application :— 
Periodico internacional politico y 
lidades. Price 1s. 


SATIRA DE AMBOS MUNDOS. | 
literario. Ilustrado con cari 

ILUSTRACION HISPANO-AMERICANA. Periodico quincenal con 
Lindos grabados. Price ls. 

EL ECO HISPANO-AMERICANO. Revista quincenal enciclopédica. 

ce 1s, 

LA LECTURA PARA TODOS. Semanario ilustrado. Novelas. Viajes, 

literatura, historia, &c. &c. Price 41. 


Sx THOUSAND—NEW POPULAR and STANDARD 
pianovoers WORKS will be found in the CATALOGUE just issued by Messrs. 
COCKS and CO., and supplied gratis and postage t» —Address 
eS: Cooks and Co., 6, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, 
MANSEL’S METAPHYSICS. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 

METAPHYSICS ; or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, 

Phenomenal and Real. By Henry LONGURVILLE MANSEL, B.D., Waynilete, 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, &c. &c. 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLAcKk. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


MADEIRA. 
Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 
MADEIRA, ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY : a Handbook 
for Invalid and other Visitors. By JamMES YATE JOHNSON. 
bes Lardy most complete and trustworthy guide-book to Madeira yet published.”—Literary 
“ An excellent book of reference on all matters counected with the island.”—John Bull, 
Edinburgh: Apam and CHARLES Biack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


OWEN’S PALAONTOLOGY. 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
PALZONTOLOGY ; or, a Systematic Summary of Extinct 
Animals and their Geological Relations. By R1icHARD OWEN, F.B.S., Superinten- 
dent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, &c. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES Biack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S REMARKS, in 
OLACTERS OF THE ALra relating to RENDU’S “THEORIE 

DES G By James D. Forses, D.C.L -R.S., Principal of the United 
the University "of St. Andrews, late Professor’ of Natural ~hilosophy in the 


University of 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
CARLETON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at all the Libraries in One Vol. Crown 8vo, with Thirteen Illustrations 
y Fitzpatrick, price 10s. 6a. 


Tt EVIL EYE: OR, THE BLACK SPECTRE. 
Bomanen, WILLIAM Esq., Author of “Traits and Stories of the 
Dory, 2 Paternoster-row ; and 7, Wellington-quay, Dublin. 
Just published, with Maps and Index, 
THE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY, By Lieut.-General Hon. Sir E. Cust. 
Vol. _I.—1700 to 1739. 


to 1799. 
Each Volume may be had separate, price 5s. each; by post, 5s, 2d. 
“These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or sailor.”—Saturday 


Review. 
at Ny FJ are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his 
profession.” 
“A Incid summary of all the most important operations (naval as well as military) of 
the century.”—Army one Gazette. 
military text-book.”—Athene 
W. O. MITCHELL, coll Bookseller, 39, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 
The following NEw VOLUMES are just issued: 


Mout HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, BUCKS, AND 


OXFORDSHIRE witha porticnler Account of the Cit; and niverstty of Oxford, 
and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead aud Windsor, With Map. Post Svo, 78. 0d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. 


With Map. Post 8vo, 5s, 6d. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, 
ingluding HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE TO SWITZERLAN 
d Revised Edition, With’Maps aud Plans. Post 8vo, 10s, 


JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle-street. 


THE BEST AND LATEST BOOK ON NEW ZEALAND. 


Now ready, New Edition, with Hep, Plans, and numerous Illustrations, 
Two V Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND, Past and Present— 
Savage aud Civilized. By Dr. THOMPSON. 
“Dr. Thos nm @ ed enqeiions opportunities, ane the result Ly one of the very best 
books owt Zosiand ‘that eppeared. The work contains a full an 
account 0 ry im hy AX ng from the earliest to the tat test date Pw is an 
authori ty that ‘must be consulted con all — relative to the lovely island group 
ow by England.”—Atheneu ber 15th, 1860. 
His narrative is Clear, co ncise, comprehensive, and conveys complete 
exact idea of the country, the climate, the natural history, the people, t! 
It is rare indeed to get so intelligent and satisfactory an account of ony land. vy 


r, 
JOHN MuRRAy, Albemarle-street. 


FORM MAGISTRATES. —The Second Edition of SaunprErs’s 
F MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with Instructions and Forms, 
by T. W. rder of Dartmouth, price 12s. 
Also, by the Same, the NEW REFRESHMENT HOUSES ACT, price 2s.; t 
BASTARDY, price 6s. 6d. 
Law TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OctTAvo LAW REPORTS, commencing Vol. III. on 
September 17th.—The LAW REPORTER will be issued Weekly, price 1s. 
It is the rk and most complete series of Law Keports in England, comprising all 
the Courts, and a only one printed in Octavo. Vols. 1. and Il, may be had to complete 
sets, A Volume Half-Yearly. Sent by post to Sabentners; or by order through all 


Law Times OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
FONTAIN E ST. MICHAEL, PARIS. — COTTAGE 


GARDENS.—“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Sta Five- 
contains: Fine View of the “Fontaine St. Michael,” 


tural Museum—Cot e Garden for a small 


pales. North Public ild the Provinces— 


-Fountains—The Burial of the Poor—School-buil New 
News—Competitions, 


ilitary Hospital—St. 
odern Metropolitan Underground Bailway—Architectural Examinations— 
Brink School-building News—Church-building 
QMce, 1, York-gtreet, Covent-garden ; and al] Bookeallers, 


On Wednesday next will be published, price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN'S M S MAGAZIN E. Edited by Davip Masson. 
No, XIL., for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS: 
I. On th in 
Lite the Work of Education. By the Rev. 
_ Co-operative Societies ; their Social and Economical Aspects. By Heury Faweett. 
TLL. Kyjeo-Jook, and the Weird of Wanton-Walls: a d, Six By George 


Cuppies, At Author of “ The Green Hand,” “ Hine! Haunted 
the Master of the House t, and in his Absence it 


as Beleaguered. 
1V.—Destiny marks out Kyloe-Jock. 
IV. The Dungeon Key. 
V. The Christian Subjects of Turkey. 
VI. The Ammergau Mystery ; or Sacred Drama of 1860, By a Spectator. 
VIL, Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
hap. XX VIII.—The End of the Freshman’s Year. 
XXIX.—The Long Vacation Letter- 
—Amusements at Barton Manor, 
VIII. Three Weeks “ Loafing” in Arran. By Cornwall Simeon. 
1X. History and Casuisiry. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 
*,* Vol co! i 5 


(THE LITERARY Y CHURCHMAN for SEPTEMBER 16th, 


price 
Messianic Prophecy in the Book of Pro- 
Prospects of the Greek Church and Race, ver! 
Metaphysics aud Theology. (Second | Hebrew Studies among the Jews. 
Sum: of Publications, 


pretations of Prophecy Forei, ign Literature.—Germany. 
The la Tate te Mr, Lancaster's Sermons. Index’ &e. 
Office, 877, Strand, London, W.C. 


Second Edition, containing an Additional Address, Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


A DDRESSES to the CANDIDATES for ORDIN ATION 

on the QUESTIONS in the ORDINATION SAMUEL, BISHOP 
of Ox¥orD, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 7ST Lord High Almoner 
to Her Majesty the Queen, 


1. The Inward Call. 

2. The Glory of God. 

3. Suificiency of the Holy Seriptures 

The Ministralion of Ductrine, Sacr 


5 
eS 
te 
; 


7. Private Ministration to the Sick and to the W! 


Bee 
= 

3 


10. in 8 
Being the you 


IL 
12. Maintaining uietness and 
13, Obedi yates and other other Chet Ministers. 


the above, and atau be had 
CE IN STUDY: an Ordination By 
SAMUEL, LorD BisHoP of OxFoRD. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PaRKER ; and KIVINGTONS. 


Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
EN OCH: a Sean in Three Books. By Rosert Starrorp, M.A. 
London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. cloth lim) 


HANDBOOK OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
for jor the use of Schools and Colleges. By A. H. Kuanx, Licentiate in 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Now ready, price 5s., with Six Practical Illustrations, 


THE D DEAD SHOT; or, Sportsman’s Com omplete Guide : being 


se on the ithe Gun, with Radinentary in the 
Art of Siooting Game of all k with new and 
Rules for conducting Pigeon’ information. By 


“London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, and RoBErts. 
oe CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS. 
published, Fifth Edition, Feap., cloth, price 7s. 
POEMS, 3 By THomas Ep Epwagps Hankinson, M.A., late of 
His BRoTH 


BY me REV. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
id Edition, much enlarged, 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


published, Secon 
FERVENT. Pi PRAYER. By the Rev. A. Oxenpey, M.A., 


THE SACRAMENT OF ‘BAPTISM. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
HE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


18mo, 18. 


GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE POOR: being Eleven Plain 
THE STORY OF RUTH. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
London: HaTCHARD and Co., 187, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller. 
NEW SERMONS. 
Just published, Second Edition, with Additions, Two Vols, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 
SERMON S. By Henry Smirn, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Milverton, Warwickshire. 
“ Mr. Smith’s sermons remind un of come of the bout diecwarese of Melvill. There to ti 
same habit of seizing upon some one truth in the text, bringing it out into new 
combinat throwing the into entative mould, 


au 

ng out the idea in the music of lofty lang There serwione have life in them, 
and they will live and generate n thought ful readers. 
and a Cath manly 


dom: 


London: HaTcHarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, with Seven Lllustrations after Overbeck, cloth gilt, and printed in the 
Old Style, price 10s. 6d. 


THE FEMALL GLORY: or, Life of the Blessed posed Virgin. 
Au 


ANTH, STAFFORD, 1655. Origi: licensed by Bishop Juxon. 
's APOLOGY, dedicated to Archbishop Laud, now first printed. 
E. LUMLEY, 514, New Oxford-street, London. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Demy 8vo, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 


EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT 
in Dooember, 185, 


and and Regulations, &c., for the Exami 
To which are added, the Regulations for the Examination in 


THE CLASS LISTS FOR 1859. Price ° 6d, or by post for 


7 stamps. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HE SYNDICATE 
PRESENTED TO THE SENATE. Price ls., or by post 


| 
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BRIGADE DRILL. an eatablished ‘by. “Onder in the Field 
Remarks 


Exercises and Evolutions Infantry, as Revised 
References, by Major-General W. N. HUTCHINSON, District. 
London: Jonn W. Parger and Son, West Strand. 


On the 1st October will be rope , 8vo, with 10 Coloured Lithographs and 


cuts, price 15s. 
THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN. Jy, J. 
OOPER ForSTER, Assistant-Su and Lecturer on Anatomy at, Guy's 


Coo! 
Hospital; and Surgeon to the Royal infirmary te Children, 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
In a few days, Two Vols. Feap. Octavo, 


FLOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Spinster. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease, 
London: W, PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d, 


S WORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 
he same Author, Third Edi 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
London: W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, Two Vols., 12s. 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By Roserr Atrrep 
VAUGHAN, B.A. 
Lately published, Two Vols. Post Octavo, I4s. 
ESSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUGHAN. Edited, with a Memoir, by Ropert VAUGHAN, D.D, 
London: JonHN W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Next week, Post Octavo, 


W EARING THE WILLOW; or, Bride Fielding. A Tale 
,,of Ireland and Scotland Sixty Years Ago, By the Author of “The Nut-Brown 


By the same Author, 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 9s. 
THE NUT- BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle of the 
Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
On the 30th, 480 pp., 24 Coloured Plates, cloth, 30s. 


QUTLINES OF BRITISH FUNGOLOGY : containing 


Characters of above a Thousand Species of Fungi, and a Complete List of all that 
aN yr. described as Natives of the British Isles. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 
LoveLt REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


On the 30th, Four Coloured Plates, price 2s. 64., No. VI. of 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE: _ comprising Figures and 
Descriptions of Popular Garden Flowers. By THomMasS MoorgE, F. Secretary to 
the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Suciety. 


Love.y Rerve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Recently published, 8 Coloured Plates, cloth, £3 3s. 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS: comprising Figures 


with a pemanape of all the Species of Algw eee, the Shores of the British 
Is'es. Copied on a reduced scale from Professor HARVEY “ Phycologia got the British ut 
which the price 17s. 6d, 

Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Oovent-garden, W.C. 


Recently published, 680 pp., cloth, 12s. 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 1 FLORA: a Description 


of the fe ering Plants and Ferns i Ain the British Isles. 
For the use o A 8. By 
LOVELL Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Ww. 


A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By J. W. Braptey, 
With Appendix by T. B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Lllustrations. 
Wrysor and NEWTOR, 38, Rathbone-place, W.; and all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


Col 
om BOOK FOR BOYS. 
eloth gilt; or, with gilt 


edges, 58. 
HOURS “ANI HALF. By the Rev. 


This details the farther of Bob an of Fish their in 
Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploite” all Hunting, 
Butterfly and Moth Collecting, Wild Fowl! Sh Z, Nest unting, Cricket, and various 
sports of the Play-groand, 


Also, by the Rev. J. C. ATE Ison, uniform in size and price, 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF 
TWO SCHOOLBOYS. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. The Sixth Thousand. 

“One of the very best Boy’s Books it has ever been our lot to notice.”—Morning Star. 
London: RovuTLeDG@E, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
HAYCOCK’S STABLE MANUAL.—SECOND EDITION. 

In Post 8vo, price 10s, 64. cloth, 550 pp. 
THE GENTLEMEN’S STABLE MANUAL. L. By Witt 
Haycock, V.8., and M.R.C.V.S, Illustrated with numerous Engra 
“ The work of an eniightened and scientific horee-dector.”—Era, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WaRNF, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOYS BOOKS. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. each, cloth, 


'FHE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN. By 


Illustrated by Phiz. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. By Tuomas Miztze. With 


Three Hundred LJustrations. 


JAMES, M ARQUIS OF MONTROSE (the Life of). By 


James Grant. With Lilustrations, 
D'EWES’ SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 
Itustrated by Harrison Weir. 
London: ROUTLEDGR, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


CHARLES MACKAY’S POEMS.{NEW EDITION, 
In Monthly Volumes, price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, finely printed, with Illustrations, 
will he issued, 


NDER GREEN LEAVES. By Cwartzs Mackay. 


THE LUMP OF GOLD, &c. &. By Cuarntes Mackay. 
EGERIA, AND OTHER POEMS. By CuHarizs Macgay. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLenGs, Farringdon-street. 


NEW SPORTING MANUAL—BY STONEHENGE. 
In Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


(THE SHOT-GUN AND SPORTIN G RIFLE: with full 
descriptions of the Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, &c., kinds of Shooting. Ijus- 
trated with Sixteen large page Engravings, and One ye Woodcuts finely printed, 
This Work is entirely a Book for Country Gentlemen, and is a Standard Work 
on the Gun in all its varieties. 
London: Warne, and ROvTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 
This Work will be issued early in December next, price 7s. 6d. . 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES are invited to send their Names 
and Addresses for insertion, without delay, to the 


CRITIC EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY OFFICES, ~ 
10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE 


WELCOME GUEST 


THIRTY-TWO PAGES (ILLUSTRATED), 
PRICE TWOPENCE, WEEKLY. 


Encouraged proprietors have determined on enlarging their 
pertodiont by ay, ition of elg ei, he present which will t thus be 
to thirty-two cok i instead wenty-four as heretofore. The WELCO: 


GUEST will the the largest of original literature ever before printed 
a weekly sheet, and it thus becomes the cheapest illustrated periodical of the age. 

The new space acquired will enable the proprietors to introduce a feature they have 
meditated for some time. The most popular writer of the day is 


GUSTAVE AIMARD, 


unter, whose works have been enieme into almost every li ving 
fe eas and they deserve such universal recogn tion, because they are the results 


tribes; as ng ranger, Warrior, and miner in be has tra 
ea, from the highest peaks of the Cordilleras to tue shores of ; 


Believing that these tales of Indian life peed only to be ‘known in En a to be admired, 
the proprietors of the WELCOME GUEST have secured the copyrigit for this country, and 
they commence the new volume wit 


THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
the first chapters of which will appear in No. 54, ready October 6th. 

Mr. G. A. SALA i aged on a series of papers, the STREETS OF THE WORLD. 
Illustrated by w. MCCONMELL. 

A collection of Sea St 49 by the try of Tauee ¢ OF THE COAST-GUARD, a W 
SOLENCE AND ART, aud series of Socal ESSAYS ON POLULAK TOROS, 
will also appear at 

I ‘ord, the proprietors are resolved to spare no ou’ shun no labour, in rendering 
the WELCOME re EST not only the cheapest but the @ best periodical of the age. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


13, Great Mast STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


| Tees THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 

and the A on the CONFINES of INDIA and OHINA: 
with Adventures among ountain an and the M Manyarg™ Toungouz. 
Touzemtz, Goidi, and ATKINSON, F.G.S Author o 


“Oriental and Western ieated by permission to Her or ajesiy. With Eighty- 
three Illustrations and Map, by Arr £2 2s. 


“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its ae oe and the mass of fresh 
materials by which this really new world is made accessible to us.” —Atheneum, 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER: TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
LITERARY and PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPORARY, 2 Volis., 
Contents :—LoRD MELBOURNE—L. E. EARL OF DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON— EDWARD IRVING— MRS. SHELL — —THOMAS CAMPBELL— ROBERT 
Liston— WILLIAM LawRE tye Mas Moors—Dr. KiTCHENER— EDMUND 
v. J. M. BELLEW—THE Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON—LORD 
MACAULAY—LADY Rev. C. H. SPURGBON—SHERIDAN KNOWLES— 
TYRONE POWER—VISCOUNT DILLON—THOMAS PRINGLE—THE HON. Mas. Norton. 


A i RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
with WILD SPORTS in the the INDUS. By Capt. 
late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols, 8vo, with Llustrat’ 
“ A valuable work, containing much useful i 2 oe —Literary Gasette. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Stick. | Forming Vol. XII. 


of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIB. 
“The present work of Judge Haliburton is quite alt his firs is alive 


Chreut h sketches of character, Tacy sayings, and 
THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
CARSTONE RECTORY. By Grorex Granam. Three Vols. 


ry good | of s of in at the present ow, 
8 "ve na a h and a knowledge of 
Garant to attract a good deal of attention.” 


AND DAY. By the Hon. C.8. Savitz. Three Vols. 


ital |, The style of the book is full of animation, and we do not know 
when read more amusing novel.” ‘ohn Bull, 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Vols. 


CHURCH. 
BON D AND FREE. By the Author of “Casts,” &c. 


“A clever and interesting novel, It has great power,”—Literary Gazette. 


MONEY. By Contin Kennaguuom, Esq. Three Vols. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


(OHEVREUL, ON COLOUR, containing the Principles 
Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and t eet, aupiicgsion to the Arts. 

from the French hy CHARLES MARTEL. mplete Edition, with a 
Introduction by the Translator, and Plates. cloth, 5s. 


—— or, with an additional Series of Sixteen Plates in Colours, 7s. oa, 
Henry G. Bony, York-street, Oovent-garden, London. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


DEX VERBORUM TO BOHN’S DICTIONARY OF 
ATin AND GREEK QUOTATIONS, with the Quantities and Accents 
(56 closely printed Pages), limp cloth, 1 
—— or, bound with the Dictionary, together 689 pages, cloth, 6s. 
Heyery G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 24 248. of 350 Illustrations, 
joured May 


CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, B.N., C.B. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth extra, 


M*3 OURNA AL IN MALAYAN WATERS; ; or, the Revolt 


‘THE HISTORY OF I EGYPT, from ithe Earliest Times to the 
he Ar A.D. 640, 
si 
has ¢ handsome as well as useful, being enriched with many illustrations it~ 
be fio etre date ober, and hia caries fe Out 


Lohéon EpwaRp and Co., 64, Dover-street. 
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NEW WORKS NEXT WEEK. 


REV. DR. CUMMING'S NEW WORK, “REDEMPTION 


DRAWETH NIGH; or, the Great Preparation.” By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION of DR. CUMMING’S “GREAT TRIBU- 
LATION COMING ON THE EARTH.” 7s. 6d. 


QUITS. Py, the Author of “ The Initials.” Bentley's Standard 


THE SAUCY ARETHUSA. . the Author of “ Ben Brace,” 
“Life ofa Sailor.” 2s. 
STAUNTON'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY GEOGRAPHY. 


GLADYS. THE (REAPER. "By the Author of “Simplicity 


and Fascinati: on. 
pete od like Ruth amid the alien corn.” 


THE SECOND VOLUME of LORD DUNDONALD'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. &vo, 14s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


50, HaANOVER-sQuaRE. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’S 
NEW WORKS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. New Edition, revised. 
LADY AUBREY; or, What shall I do? A Novel. 
HELEN: a Romance of Real Life. 

MY WIFE'S PIN MONEY. By a Granp-Nrece of the 


great Lornp NELSON 


THE EMIGRANTS: DAUGHTER. Dedicated by permis- 


sion to the Empress of Ru 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 
WALTER WHITE’S ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WALTER WHITE’S NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, 9s, 


WALTER WHITE’S A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S STANDARD EDITION OF 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 
Third Edition, 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. 


Third Edition, 5s, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE 


O’KELLYS., 


H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


* « HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
Second Edition, 5s, 
ROBERT HOUDIN’S Written by Hiusetr. 
‘ourth Bdition, 5s 


MR. GASKELL'S NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Second Edition, 6s. 


G. A. SALA'S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, with ‘some | 


London Scenes they Shine upon. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Just published, price 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d, 


POPULAR MANUAL OF PHRENOLOGY. 


With Illustrations. By FrepERICK BRIDGES. 


London: GkorGE PHILIP and Sow, $2, Fieet-street. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, South John-street; and 51, South Castle-street, 


This day, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE, PRAIRIE AND OVERLAND TRAVELLER: 
 Paiareate, Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers traversing Grin 
Plaine an | By Captain R: B. Marcey. Ilustrated, 
“This isa collection of information and the which 
hardly | he has read nee] Itis The 
of matter as any old sailor who has sailed four | y round the world,”-~ 


Sampson Low, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 


This day, price 18., Feap. cloth, 
How TO MAKE MINIATURE PUMPS AND A FIRE 
ENGINE: a Book for Boys. With Seven Diagrams. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


This day, at all Libraries, in One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price Ss, 6d, 


A INTO THE BACK COUNTRY; 


of thé Valley of the Mississippi. By FREDERICK Law 
LOW, Som, and Oo,, 47, Lndgate-nill, 


SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY READING. 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 


“The Semi-Detached House.” Edited by Lady Tuerrsa Lewis. Two Vols., 21s. 


“The only tale that has beon written in Miss Austen's style of which Miss 
Austen need not have been ashamed.”—Saturday Review, 


SALAD FOR ‘THE SOCIAL. By the Author of 
“Salad for the Solitary.” Small 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


QUITS. By the Author of “The Initials.” Forming 
the New Volume of “ Bentley’s Standard Novels.” Cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


A NEW SERIES OF ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH wostaaes. including Hovarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By Jonn Tiss, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. With Fino Portraits of ogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, 
First 6s. 
Szconp SERIES. 6s, 


THE SEASON TICKET. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


“— ling, vivacious, and never flagging, the dialogues and descriptions flow 
on, Humour underlies nearly every page.”—Morning Chronicle. 


STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS OF JUTLAND. 


By Hans Cunistian ANDERSEN, Author of the “ Improvisatore.” Post 8vo, 7s. €d. 


“It is not alone the world of pinafores and smock-frocks that will receive 
fae from this —. Andersen’s Tales are welcome to every household and 
every paw ky Bang y stand unrivalled for delicate humour and gentle wisdom.”— 


TROLLOPES THE THREE CLERKS. 3s. 6d.; cloth 
gilt, 4s. 


THE BYE LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND. 
By Sytvanvs. One Vol., 2s. 6d. Third Re-issue, 
“As we accompany the author in his ride across country and gossip with him 


of old rural friends, we feel the healthy breeze of the w fan our cheeks and a 
glow of enthusiasm thrill our veins.” —Daily Te 


DR. DORAN’S LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF 

WALES. 8vo, 12s. 6d., with Portrait. 
“Dr. Doran is just the writer to elicit all that is pleasant and curious in the 
archives of the princely epochs. He has been to the right sources, and traced our 
hee py yo to their cradles We invite the reader to take this very agreeable 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By 
Tomas, or Dunponatp, 8vo, Vol. I., 14s, 


STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW ... 28. 64. 


VILLAGE BELLES 2s, 6d, 
TOWN AND FOREST. 7s, 6d. 


TOWN AND FOREST. By the Author of- “ bani 
Powell.” 


“The author of ‘Mary Powell’ has come out in a new line of aut 
‘Town and Forest.’ It the bot tat 


HAYES ARCTIC BOAT VOYAGE 


“There is something of a Robinson Crusoe character about this narrative 
which gives it a peculiar charm.”—@uardian, 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


I, RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY ‘ 2s, 6d. 
II. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS .................. 3s, 6d. 
Ul. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE, Edited by Lapy 
Turresa Lewis 2s. 6d. 
IV. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell”......... 28. 64. 


V. THE VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of“ Mary Powell” 2s. 6d. 
VI. EASTON and its INHABITANTS. By the Hon. Lzwa Epzn 2s, 6d. 
VII, QUITS, By the Author of “ The Initials” .........sssssesseees 3s, 6d. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Brooxs. 
8vo, 13s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON sTREBI, 
PUBLAGHSR IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


MAY BE HAD IN 


EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY, 


WITH 


WITH AND WITHOUT PERCUSSION ACTION, 


AND 


WITH SINGLE AND DOUBLE ROWS OF KEYS, 


AT PRICES FROM 


TEN TO ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY GUINEAS. 
ALSO WITH A SELF-ACTING WIND APPARATUS. 


THE HARMONIUM AT 10 GUINEAS 


Possesses the same superior tone and touch that characterize all Evans’s Enctish Harmonivas, and is admirably suited for 
Chapel or School-room. It is in a handsome solid French-polished Oak Case. 


THE HARMONIUM AT’ 65 GUINEAS 


(WITH DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS) 


Is the most perfect Instrument ever manufactured. The demand for this Harmonium being so great, orders should be always 
sent in good time, to prevent disappointment. 


Full particulars of Evans’s Encuish Harmoniums may be had of 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, 


A NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING MUSIC BOOKS. 


TWENTY SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN 


With ENGLISH WORDS and PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, Price One Shilling. 


TWELVE SONGS BY BALFE 


With PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. The Poetry by Tennyson, Kinestey, Morgis, &. Price One Shilling. 


FOURTEEN SONGS BY VERDI 


With ENGLISH WORDS and PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY SONGS OF THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS 


With CHORUSES and PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS. Price One Shilling. 


FIFTY FAVOURITE WALTZES 


For PIANOFORTE (complete). By Lavgzyt, Tixyzy, Gune'’t, Lamotrs, Mzxion, &c. Price One Shilling. 


TWELVE SETS OF QUADRILLES 


For PIANOFORTE (complete). By D’Aupert, Laurent, Tinney, Lamorrz, Norpmann, &c. Price One Shilling. 


FIFTY POPULAR POLKAS AND GALOPS 


For PIANOFORTE, with all the TRIOS and SECOND PARTS (complete). Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY-FIVE OPERATIC GEMS BY VERDI 


Arranged for PIANOFORTE. By Norpmawy, Price One Shilling, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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GERMAN PEDAL REEDS (TWO OCTAVES AND A THIRD), 
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